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The  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly 

Is  published  each  of  the  nine  months  of  the  college  year  by  a  board  of  editors  from 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  Its  endeavor  will  be  to  represent  the  literary  spirit  of 
Dartmouth,  and  to  incite  the  students  to  more  careful  and  thorough  work  in  the  study 
of  literature. 

The  editors  from  succeeding  classes  will  be  chosen  according  to  merit,  as  shown  by 
competition.  In  this  choice,  some  member  of  the  Faculty  will  act  with  the  regular 
board. 

In  accordance  with  college  custom,  the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  each  student.  Those 
wishing  to  discontinue  it  will  please  notify  the  business  manager. 

Terms,  $2  per  year;  single  copies,  25  cents.     On  sale  at  the  Dartmouth  bookstore. 

Contributions  and  exchanges  should  be  directed  to  C.  M.  Smith,  Managing  Editor. 

Address  all  other  communications  to 

H.  S.  HOLTON,  Business  Manager. 
FORREST  BROWN,  AssH  Business  Manager. 
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Solicits  work  requiring  care  and  skill. 


Facilities  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  months. 


TR  /US. 


The  Best  is  None  too  Good. 

MIXTURES  FOR  PIPE  OR  CIGARETTE. 
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The  Finest  Smoking  Mixtures  are  of  our  Manufacture. 

WILLIAM  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO.   BRANCH 
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OMETHING   NEW 


I1V    BOTH 


Jjife  and  Occident  Insurance. 

TEN-PAYMENT    ACCIDENT    POLICIES.— Insuring   against 
accident  up  to  70  years  of  age,  and,  if  desired,  returning  amount  of 
premiums  to  insured. 

ANNUITY    LIFE    POLICIES. — The  only  form  issued  which  fur- 
nishes a  regular  income,  and  the  lowest  in  premium  rate. 

Both    Forms    Copyrighted    and    Used    Exclusively    by 

THE  TRAVELERSJF  HARTFORD. 

Assets,  $10,992,000.     Surplus,  $2,248,000. 
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FRUIT  &  PURE  CMDY. 


L.  B.  DOWNING, 


HANOVER,    N.    H. 


PARA  CASPA, 

A   WONDERFUL    REMEDY. 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning  and  itching  of  the  head,  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

M.  M.  AMARAL, 

Emerson's  Block, 
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Excellence  of  Manufacture. 
Stylishly  made  Garments. 


FEINEMAN   BROS. 


THILORS 


PJO6HESIPEP5,  R  Y). 


Extensive  Assortment. 
Moderate  Prices. 

Mr.  H.  E.  FEIJVEMAJV,  representing  our  firm , 

will  be  in  Hanover  at  intervals  during  the  seasons 
with  a  full  and  complete  line  of  samples. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys"  naturally  enough  go  to 

FOR  THEIR 

Ijuery  ai>d  Qoaef?  5eru'^e- 

Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tatties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  Work. 

Ball    Club,    Rugby,    and     Tennis    Teams    at    Most 

Reasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 

H.   T.   HO"W"E. 


D^AFTIflG 


INpTI(UMEfflT£ 


FOR   STUDENTS'   USE   FOR   ALL  KINDS  OF 

HlECHflNICfiL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  DRRWIflG. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers, 
Pencils,  Brushes,  etc.,  also  every  description  of 

ABTISTS'     MATERIALS. 

WAPSWOftTft  POWL^Jjp    &  GO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in 
ARTISTS'    A1VD     DRAFTSMEN'S    SUPPLIES, 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  263  and  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.     Special  Rates  to  Students. 
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STHGES   TO   HLL   TRHINS, 


Pleasure  Parties,  Clubs,  and  Societies  furnished  with  Car- 
riages and  Careful  Drivers  at  Reasonable  Rates. 

This  is  the  old  stand-by,  having  been  in  existence  since  1845,  an^  always  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  second  to  none  in  the  state,  which  reputation  we  propose  to  maintain. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

How  is  the  future  of  the  colleges  to  be  affected  by  the  shortening 
of  the  courses  in  certain  of  the  larger  institutions,  and  by  the  drift 
toward  university  methods  f 

Permanent  institutions,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  have 
the  burden  of  proof  in  their  favor.  Whatever  claims  the  right  to 
supplant  them  must  show  its  superiority.  The  college  has  justi- 
fied its  position  by  long  and  successful  service,  and  has  a  rightful 
lien  upon  the  future.  The  university  must  justify  its  claim  to  suc- 
ceed, rather  than  the  college  to  continue. 

The  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  the  editors  should 
rest  upon  certain  broad  and  permanent  principles.  The  college 
has  made  and  held  its  position  by  meeting  certain  great,  perma- 
nent needs  of  society.  These  will  remain,  and  the  future  of  the 
college  will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  meet  them.  The  needs  of 
human  society  require  that  a  limited  number  of  individuals  shall 
be  trained  in  the  broadest  way  for  leaders.  For  this  purpose  gen- 
eral culture  has  been  found  to  be  better  than  special.  Unless 
human  nature  changes,  this  will  continue  to  be  so.  This  gives 
the  college  its  peculiar  and  central  position.  Its  work  is  to 
develop  the  whole  man  symmetrically,  leaving  to  university  meth- 
ods the  making  of  specialists,  which,  by  the  way,  they  cannot  do 
well   until  the   college    has    done   its   work.     Specialization   may 
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develop  solitary  peaks  :  general  culture  elevates  table-lands,  upon 
which  specialization  may  build  more  effectively. 

This  indicates  the  true  relation  of  college  and  university.  It  is 
not  a  relation  of  inclusiveness,  or  exclusiveness  ;  neither  is  it  one 
of  superiority,  or  inferiority.  The  sphere  of  each  is  distinct.  The 
college  is  superior  in  breadth  of  culture  ;  the  university,  in  exten- 
sion of  specialty.  We  can  do  without  the  latter  better  than  the 
former.  For  the  largest  culture,  the  college  must  remain  central 
and  fundamental,  while  the  university  works  along  narrower  but 
more  extended  lines. 

The  effect,  then,  of  shortening  courses  and  multiplying  univer- 
sity methods  will  be  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the 
strictly  college  method.  By  college  method  is  meant  the  follow- 
ing of  those  comprehensive  courses  which  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  the  past  has  approved  for  the  best  mental  discipline. 

Recent  European  experience  furnishes  valuable  testimony  here  : 
In  response  to  the  demands  of  what  has  been  called  the  "com- 
mercial spirit,"  courses  less  comprehensive  and  disciplinary,  more 
scientific  and  practical,  have  been  introduced  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  result  has  been  a  loss  in  the  quality  of  mental  fibre 
produced,  so  that  for  government  positions  and  preparation  for 
advanced  scientific  work  recourse  still  is  had  to  the  more  strictly 
disciplinary  methods. 

There  are  those  who  think  they  detect  a  similar  result  in  this 
country  from  the  multiplication  of  courses  and  electives.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  unless  nature  has 
been  reversed  and  the  boy  entering  college  is  wiser  in  pedagogics 
than  the  faculty.  If  teachers  have  any  province,  it  would  seem 
to  be  quite  as  much  in  the  selection  of  studies  as  in  their  inculca- 
tion. Professor  Young,  at  the  Alumni  dinner  last  summer,  con- 
centrated whole  volumes  of  criticism  into  the  stinging  epithet, 
"specialization  of  the  cradle." 

The  meaning  of  A.  B.  already  has  come  to  be  doubtful  in  some 
places.  The  president  of  one  New  England  college  said  recently, 
that  when  a  graduate  of  another  college  comes  to  them  for  post- 
graduate study  they  have  to  challenge  his  degree,  for  they  do  not 
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know  what  it  means ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  such 
work  as  dishonest. 

For  the  highest  mental  discipline  there  must  be  one  best  course 
as  really  as  for  a  profession.  No  one  would  think  of  instituting 
fifteen  or  twenty  different  courses,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  or  B.  D.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  done  for  that  of  A.  B.? 
The  problem  of  the  college  is,  to  find  this  one  best  course,  and  to 
follow  it. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  effect  upon  the  colleges  which  attempt  to 
shorten  courses  and  multiply  university  methods,  will  be  destruc- 
tive. But  such  experiments  and  failures  will  emphasize  the  value 
and  success  of  those  which,  with  wise  conservatism    but  genuine 

progressiveness,  hold  to  the  true  college  method. 

M.  D.  Bisbee. 


Three  grades  of  schools  are  now  differentiated  for  those  who 
pursue  the  higher  studies, — first,  the  fitting-schools  ;  second,  the 
colleges  ;  third,  the  professional  schools  or  universities.  Each  of 
these,  being  ambitious  of  accomplishing  greater  results,  is  extend- 
ing its  sphere,  and  thus  encroaches  upon  the  preserves  of  the 
others.  The  fitting-school  demands  the  modern  languages  and 
the  sciences,  which  are  properly  collegiate  studies  ;  the  college, 
having  its  curriculum  advanced,  enlarges  its  courses  so  as  to 
include  professional  work  ;  while  the  university  must  either  repeat 
part  of  the  college  work,  or  add  branches  not  strictly  germane  to 
special  lines.  With  this  overlapping  of  requirements,  it  is  not 
singular  that  there  is  a  call  for  the  middle  grade  to  lessen  its 
period  of  activity.  It  is  equally  proper  for  the  college  to  demand 
a  readjustment  of  work  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  working  plan 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Two  causes  have  led  to  the  enlargement  of  the  college  course  : 
(1)  Graduates  of  the  colleges  expecting  to  become  teachers 
have  been  fitting  themselves  for  their  office  by  studying  in  the 
European  universities.  With  the  acquisition  of  enlarged  stores  of 
learning,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  teaching  only  the  elements, 
and  urge  forward  the  prosecution  of  advanced  studies.     (2)  The 
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elective  courses  are  necessarily  advanced  or  university  work. 
The  prescribed  work  is  essentially  the  same  as  before,  while  the 
electives  represent  additions.  Compare  the  scheme  of  Senior 
work  for  1870  and  1890  in  Dartmouth  college,  omitting  reference  to 
certain  branches  studied  in  1870  which  now  have  been  remanded  to 
the  Junior  year.  The  following  electives  and  options  taken  in  1890 
are  properly  of  the  professional  or  university  type  of  work  : 
Advanced  literature  and  political  science,  all  language  work 
whether  of  the  ancient  or  modern  order,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
applied  geology. 

Regarded  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  one  would  say  of  the  future, 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  representatives  of  the  three  grades  of 
study  to  meet  in  convention  and  assign  to  each  its  natural  limits, 
or,  in  other  words,  restore  the  status  ante  quo  helium*  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  done.  The  institutions  already  committed  to  the 
new  methods  will  not  consent  to  retrace  their  steps ;  the  best 
equipped  of  the  other  colleges  will  follow  suit,  as  they  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  be  esteemed  inferior  or  backward ;  while  the  rest 
for  similar  reasons  will  join  the  majority,  whatever  the  sacrifices 
required.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Harvard  introduced  elective 
studies ;  one  by  one  the  other  colleges  followed  her  example, 
though  with  loud  protests.  Harvard  now  proposes  a  movement  for 
the  reduction  of  the  college  course.  The  protests  against  the 
change  are  no  more  numerous  nor  louder  than  before,  but  we  can- 
not discern  any  signs  of  effective  opposition,  even  of  the  size  of  the 
diminutive  cloud  capable  of  becoming  the  overwhelming  tempest. 

One  result  of  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  will  be  the 
introduction  of  post-graduate  studies  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  at  Dartmouth  are  now  required  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  Hanover,  and  it  only  needs  the  presence  of  the 
bachelors  in  moderate  numbers  to  inaugurate  the  university. 

Parenthetically,  the  writer  desires  to  add  an  item  to  the  statistics 

of  the  average  age  of  graduates.     He  finds  the  average  age  of  his 

own  classmates  at  graduation,  fifty-seven  in  number,  to  have  been 

twenty-four  and  a  quarter  years.     This  was  the  class  of  1856  at 

Amherst. 

C.  H.  Hitchcock. 
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We  should  have  been  surprised  at  such  a  question  not  so  long 
since,  but  now  it  has  become  much  mooted  and  common.  Let  us 
glance  at  it.  "  Has  the  college,"  as  we  know  it,  "a  future  ?':  Or, 
in  other  words,  has  our  New  England  college,  in  its  methods,  sys- 
tem, and  organization,  such  inherent  vitality,  such  adaptation  to 
intellectual  capabilities  and  wants,  as  well  as  to  the  demands  of 
society  and  the  state  for  cultivated  intelligence  and  character,  as 
that  the  existence  of  the  American  college  will  have  a  perma- 
nency, as  that  it  will  be  as  much  needed  in  years  to  come  as  in 
any  period  of  the  past?  It  has  had  a  past  indispensably  needed, 
very  honorable  and  very  useful.  Will  it  have  a  similar  future? 
The  question  is  proposed  with  earnestness  and  seriousness,  and 
sometimes  with  not  a  slight  tinge  of  sadness  and  apprehension. 
Will  the  institution  that  has  been  of  such  usefulness  and  joy 
to  us,  ever  greeted  as  our  ''kindly  mother,"  continue  to  bless 
the  generations  to  come  as  it  has  blessed  those  of  the  past?  Or, 
will  it  gradually  pine  away,  dying  from  inanition  ;  or,  as  the  fish 
of  the  sea  swallow  each  other,  so  this  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ter- 
rible multitude  of  so  called  universities  ;  or,  as  the  great  railway 
lines  absorb  the  rest,  will  this  be  merged  to  the  loss  of  its  individ- 
uality and  identity?  The  raison  d'etre  for  the  existence  of  the 
college  in  the  past  is  ample  to  assure  us  of  its  continued  existence, 
if  the  demand  for  this  shall  be  the  same  as  it  was  for  its  origin. 
Never  was  there  an  institution  of  nobler  origin.  Fable  became 
fact.  It  was  the  birth  of  Minerva,  the  wise,  the  good,  from  the 
brain  of  Jove,  the  beneficent  and  all-regarding. 

Oftener  than  from  any  other  source  the  college  originated  with 
the  clergy,  who  were  men  well  educated,  of  exalted  character,  deep 
forethought  and  prevision  ;  men  who  loved  their  fellow-men,  who 
had  the  truest,  loftiest  views  of  human  capability,  duty,  and  des- 
tiny ;  men  who  loved  their  country's  welfare,  and  who  clearly  saw 
that  the  advancement  and  permanency  of  this  could  consist  only 
with  intelligence  and  virtue.  Hence  they  sought  the  truest  pro- 
moters and  preservers  of  these.  They  saw  the  imminent  danger 
in  a  new  country  of  a  generation's  growing  up  in  ignorance,  with- 
out the  advantages  and   educational   institutions  they  themselves 
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had  enjoyed  in  other  lands  and  older  communities.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  solicitude.  Devoutly  and  devotedly  they  sought 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  built  not  merely  for  that  present,  but 
for  all  time.  With  exalted  aim  and  purpose,  with  careful  thought, 
inquiry,  and  discussion,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  great, 
acknowledged  necessity  and  responsibility,  they  went  forward, 
singularly  brave  and  hopeful,  to  establish  and  nurture  the  New 
England  college.  Their  prayers  were  heard ;  their  decisions 
divinely  guided ;  their  efforts  as  divinely  blessed.  The  proof  of 
this  has  been  increasing  and  growing  stronger  every  quadriennium 
since. 

Thus  far  the  college  has  impressed  the  thoughtful  and  the  good 
with  the  desirableness  and  indispensableness  of  its  existence.  We 
need  not  anticipate  the  burden,  but  if  the  day  shall  ever  arrive 
when  the  college  shall  become  superannuated  and  no  longer 
needed,  we  may  fully  believe  that  good  men,  like  its  founders, 
will  still  exist,  and  will  be  the  first  to  discern  the  need  of  a  change 
and  a  substitute,  and  will  secure  what  in  that  advanced  time  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  new  and  better  aid  then  awaiting  to  promote  the 
same  great  interests. 

We  are  not  at  all  conscious  of  there  being  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  as  yet,  or  that  men  similar  to  those  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  form  will  not  also  know  how  to  modify  and  best  complete.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  higher  benefactions  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society  that  could  have  been  made  in  those  early  times  than 
those  which  laid  the  enduring  foundations  of  our  colleges.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  continuance  of  such  benefactions.  The 
more  sacred  this  heirloom  shall  be  regarded,  the  more  nobly  these 
institutions  shall  be  sustained,  the  nobler  will  be  the  work  achieved. 
WThile  there  will  be  the  larger  command  of  the  best  men  to  carry 
on  the  work,  they  will  also  be  furnished  with  the  amplest  equip- 
ment in  all  the  means.  At  present,  even,  it  would  be  more  than 
difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  better  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  thorough  education,  the  broadest  and  the  best,  for  our 
American  youth — a  system  accomplishing  the  most  for  all  the 
powers,    physical,   intellectual,    and    moral,   "the    higher   educa- 
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tion"  in  largest  truth,  and  securing  the  happiest  development  in 
character  and   condition. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  actual  limits  of  education  are 
very  nearly  the  same  in  the  youth  of  each  generation.  And  this 
is  one  great  reason  for  our  seeking  to  bring  the  best  advantages 
within  the  reach  of  all,  as  did  those  revered  fathers  who  devised 
and  gave  us  this  college  system.  To  this  end  we  should  highly 
aim,  and  when  it  shall  be  reached  there  will  doubtless  be  seen  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  most  serious  social  problems.  "The 
higher  education  "  will  be  found, — found  justifying  its  lofty  name 
and  title.  All  classes,  lifted  to  a  loftier  level,  will  be  better  fitted 
to  secure  man's  happiest  development.  Knowing  each  other  bet- 
ter, that  knowledge  will  lead  to  larger  respect.  Society,  we  may 
be  sure,  will  be  worthier,  with  less  of  conflict,  envy,  and  aversion, 
but  with  infinitely  more  of  excellence,  unity,  and  mutual  regard. 

H.  E.  Parker. 


DARTMOUTH   HARBOR. 

Year  after  year  the  morning  light  soft  lies 

Along  Cornwall  on  wave-beat  cliff  and  scar  ; 

Year  after  year  the  evening  sun  afar 
Casts  lingering  sheen  where  warring  breakers  rise. 
Untiring  on  swift  wing  the  sea-bird  flies, 

While  calmly,  constant  as  the  gleaming  star, 

The  river  Dart  rolls  to  the  harbor  bar, 
And  mirrors  clouds  in  over-smiling  skies. 
Crusaders  gathered  here  in  time  of  old, 

And  hence  sailed  vaunting  barks  to  far  Calais, 
Or  toward  the  western  world.     Hearts  that  were  bold 

Are  silent  now,  while  cliff  and  tower  decay. 
The  spirit  of  the  fathers  is  not  cold  ; 

And  lives  the  olden  faith  in  us  to-day. 


F.  J.  Allen. 
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A   NIGHT   ON  THE   PRAIRIE. 

As  one  climbs  the  old  Hvuslef  crag  in  the  rear  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Mjosen,  a  splendid  scene  is  spread  before  him.  Immedi- 
diately  at  his  feet  lies  the  village  ;  down,  at  the  right,  rows  of 
fishermen's  huts,  with  the  intervals  connected  by  the  Hjelden  or 
fish-drying  structures,  line  the  Fjord  ;  while  out  beyond  lies  the 
sea ;  and  as  far  inland  as  the  eye  can  reach  extend  the  wild, 
broken  beauties  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

Amid  the  great  rush  for  new  resorts,  cool  southern  Norway  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  shrewd  speculator  as  a  site  for  a 
watering-place,  and  a  summer  hotel  now  stands  on  the  face  of  the 
old  crag  for  the  accommodation  of  the  few  Londoners,  Parisians, 
or  possibly  New  Yorkers,  who  have  been  drawn  hither  by  the 
charms  of  the  place.  The  central  portion  of  the  hamlet  is  partly 
deserted  by  the  peasantry,  who  during  the  short  summer  season 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  sealers  on  the  hillsides,  or  wherever  the 
best  pasture  is  afforded  their  flocks.  Just  enough  of  the  better 
class  remain,  however,  to  give  to  the  place  that  peacefully  settled 
air  that  is  so  agreeable  to  the  rest-seeker. 

It  was  here  that,  almost  to  his  surprise,  Arthur  Colburn  found 
himself  one  August  evening.  For  a  fellow  wealthy,  handsome, 
and  of  a  venturesome  disposition  this  seemed  hardly  the  place  for 
a  summer  vacation.  Most  of  the  visitors,  like  his  father,  were 
there  for  rest,  and  the  scarcity  of  younger  people  was  a  fact  of 
prominent  note.  Had  it  not  been  for  Fido,  his  faithful  spaniel, 
and  a  naturally  buoyant  nature,  he  would  have  stagnated.  How- 
ever, even  a  forced  rest  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  young  men  of 
his  character ;  base-ball  games  and  trotting-tracks  in  the  day- 
time, clubs  and  ball-rooms  late  at  night,  can  well  give  place  to 
two  weeks  of  quiet.  The  charm  of  the  surrounding  scenery  was 
at  first  a  constant  delight  to  his  artistic  eye.  The  Trondhjem  gorge 
became  especially  attractive  to  him.  By  the  side  of  the  narrow 
path  which  extends  along  the  shelf  of  the  crag  on  one  side  lies  a 
large  rock,  worn  perfectly  smooth  by  the  erosion  of  centuries, 
forming  a  seat  of  picturesque  beauty.    A  tumultuous  mass  of  foam- 
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ing  waters  plunges  down  over  two  hundred  feet  of  jagged  rock  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  gorge,  whose  roar  echoing  down  the  long 
distance  is  heard  just  distinctly  enough  at  the  rock  to  give  one  that 
happy  assurance  of  perfect  rest  and  security.  The  peaceful  com- 
munication with  nature  in  this  weird  and  lonely  spot  was  delight- 
fully novel  to  Arthur,  and  many  an  otherwise  tedious  hour  was 
whiled  away  on  this  rustic  seat,  with  book  in  hand  and  the  spaniel 
at  his  side. 

On  one  of  his  afternoon  strolls  to  the  gorge,  as  he  rounded  the 
bend  which  separates  civilization  on  one  side  from  miles  of  wild 
nature's  beauty  on  the  other,  he  found  to  his  annoyance  that  his 
accustomed  seat  was  occupied  by  another.  Fido,  too,  seemed  to 
think  he  was  imposed  upon,  and,  a  little  more  vociferous  than  his 
master,  made  known  his  complaints  by  a  series  of  short,  quick 
barks  ;  but  as  the  figure  arose  from  the  seat,  Arthur's  sense  of 
imposition  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  for  there  was  turned  toward 
him  a  startled  face  of  real  feminine  beauty.  Young  Colburn, 
though  surprised,  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted.  The  unconscious 
intruder  had  dropped  a  French  novel  in  her  alarm  and  confusion, 
and  in  spite  of  her  natural  reserve  Arthur  succeeded  in  finding 
out  that  she  spoke  the  language  fairly  well.  This  was  common 
ground,  and  there,  on  that  sunny  August  afternoon,  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Trondhjem  saw,  between  their  heads  and  the  foaming 
waters  far  beneath  their  feet,  a  new  acquaintance  formed,  the  result 
of  which  who  could  foretell? 

Marie  Skajaeggedals,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  bashfulness, 
came  to  enjoy  the  afternoon  chats  and  studies  in  the  wild  gorge, 
while  to  her  companion  they  were  a  great  novelty.  He  learned  from 
Marie  that  her  mother  was  a  French  lady  of  good  birth,  and  that 
she  had  died  when  her  child  was  but  six  years  old,  leaving  a  faint 
but  golden  recollection.  As  it  was  one  of  her  last  wishes  that 
Marie  should  study  the  French  language  and  some  time  visit  Paris, 
Arthur's  proffered  instruction  was  very  welcome.  Now  that  Marie 
had  one  who  could  converse  with  her  in  that  tongue  and  was  so 
willing  to  help,  she  was  delighted.  All  this  she  made  intelligible 
in  such  a  naive  way  that  young  Colburn  was  highly  entertained  ; 
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her  unassuming,  rustic  manner  was  so  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  gay,  frivolous  coquettes  of  society.  The  subdued  fire  that 
flashed  in  her  eye  as  he  told  her  the  wonders  of  the  outside  world, 
indicated  a  nature  far  removed  from  the  common  peasant  life  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  And  is  it  surprising  that  this  simple 
country  maid  should  have  become  fascinated  with  her  companion? 
The  story  of  his  two  years'  stay  in  Paris  was  a  special  source  of 
interest  and  delight  to  her.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  moments 
of  confidential  chat  she  should  disclose  things  which  she  might 
always  regret. 

Young  Colburn  had  that  faculty — sometimes  a  happy,  but  more 
often  a  contemptible,  one — of  appearing  anything  at  any  time. 
With  Marie  he  chose  to  play  the  sympathetic,  and  succeeded. 
How  should  she  know  what  lay  underneath  that  hypocritical  look. 
She  told  him  of  Olaf  Halstensen,  the  keen  young  peasant,  favorite 
of  Mjosen.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  best  flocks  for  many  a  mile, 
and  had  recently  built  a  neat  little  dwelling,  which  he  modestly 
declared  his  intention  of  inhabiting  before  long.  Colburn  had 
seen  him.  Tall,  strong,  and  well  proportioned,  he  had  that 
rugged  cast  of  countenance  indicative  of  a  nature  perhaps  uncult- 
ured, but  one  strong  in  purpose,  deep  and  pure.  Marie  men- 
tioned him  so  often,  and  blushed  so  becomingly  when  asked 
further  about  him,  that  young  Colburn  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  a  strong  affection  had  been  growing  up  between  them  ever 
since  childhood.  Did  he  have  any  scruples  in  toying  with  that 
simple  attachment?  The  lessons  in  French  progressed:  so  did 
the  acquaintance. 

On  the  afternoon  before  Colburn's  set  day  for  departure  he  was 
reclining,  as  usual,  in  the  narrow  path  by  the  side  of  the  rock, 
watching  the  play  of  expression  in  Marie's  countenance  as  her 
gaze  wandered  dreamily  up  the  gorge.  She  was  not  looking  at 
anything.  The  foaming  falls  far  up  the  ravine  glittering  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  the  towering  peaks  of  the  rocky  crags,  the  rush- 
ing torrent  a  hundred  feet  below  the  narrow  path,  and  the  rock 
where  she  sat,  were  all  one  to  her.  The  conversation  had  been 
specially  interesting  that  afternoon,   but  now  there   had  fallen   a 
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silence.     As  the  French  was  yet  somewhat  difficult  for  her,  many 
of  the  voids  were  filled  in  by  these  gilded  moments. 

Suddenly  Fido  started  up  with  a  bark.  As  Marie  turned,  the 
blood  instantly  left  her  face  and  then  mounted  again  to  the  very 
tips  of  her  ears,  for  there  appeared  around  the  bend  the  very  one 
who  was  farthest  from  her  thoughts  at  that  moment.  Arthur 
jumped  up  with  an  expression  of  annoyance,  and  anything  but 
good  nature,  on  his  face,  for  he  recognized  the  intruder  as  Olaf 
Halstensen.  It  was  an  embarrassing  moment.  Olaf  walked 
directly  up  to  Colburn.  His  usually  mild,  good-natured  counte- 
nance was  heavy  with  a  fierce  expression  of  intense  hatred,  as 
though  the  soul,  once  roused,  had  been  stirred  to  the  very  depths. 
His  eyes  flashed  forth  an  intense,  pent-up  fire  of  vengeance.  With- 
out even  a  glance  at  Marie,  he  sprang  upon  Colburn  and  clutched 
him  by  the  throat.  As  his  strong  hands  fastened  around  that 
imbecile  neck,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  vehement  Norwegian, 
none  of  which  Colburn  could  comprehend  except  from  the  attend- 
ing circumstances.  Marie  evidently  understood  all.  With  a  cry, 
she  attempted  to  throw  herself  between  the  avenger  and  his  vic- 
tim. Just  then  Fido,  who  was  faithfully  on  the  lookout  for  his 
master's  cause,  rushed  in  before  her.  She  stumbled,  fell,  clutched 
for  a  hold  on  the  narrow  rock,  and  before  either  of  the  combatants 
could  realize  what  had  happened,  was  precipitated  to  the  jagged 
rocks  and  foaming  current  beneath.  Olaf  sprang  back,  and  leaned 
far  over  the  precipice  with  an  expression  of  agony  and  terror  that 
must  have  haunted  Colburn  to  his  dying  day.  An  attempt  at  sav- 
ing down  that  jagged,  rocky  side  would  be  utter  folly.  Only  once 
did  he  catch  a  glimpse.  The  tangled  locks,  scattered  loose  by  the 
rushing  waters,  fell  for  an  instant  in  protecting  folds  about  the 
upturned  face,  so  beautiful  even  in  death,  then  the  current  hurled 
her  away  beneath  its  waters  toward  the  open  Fjord.  Meanwhile 
young  Colburn  made  good  his  escape  from  the  gorge,  and  the 
first  vessel  bore  him  from  port  to  seek  a  new  world  of  pleasure 
and  adventure. 

****** 
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I  had  been  riding  hard  all  day.  The  little  cloud  which  had 
appeared  on  the  western  horizon  just  after  noon  had  gathered 
others  to  itself  until  they  rolled  up  in  black,  threatening  masses, 
broken  asunder  here  and  there  by  forked  lightning,  the  only  light 
in  the  early  dark  of  the  lonely  Dakota  prairie.  My  jaded  bronco 
was  barely  dragging  himself  along  the  narrow  trail.  Altogether, 
the  prospect  was  not  cheering.  Once  again  I  strained  my  eyes 
through  the  darkness  for  some  sign  of  habitation.  This  time  I 
was  rewarded  by  a  faint  glimmer,  but  what  it  was,  and  how  far 
away,  I  could  not  tell.  The  pony  also  was  quick  to  discover  the 
sign,  and  with  brightened  spirits  we  hastened  forward.  Tired  as 
I  was,  and  eager  for  shelter  from  the  coming  storm,  I  hesitated 
long  before  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  little  hut.  Through  the 
window  I  saw  an  old  man  of  perhaps  sixty  years  seated  on  a 
wooden  bench  before  an  open  fire.  Gray  locks  fell  over  his  broad 
shoulders,  as  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands  he  gazed  sorrow- 
fully into  the  coals.  I  thought  he  must  be  studying  a  picture. 
There  was  such  an  indefinable  expression  of  sorrow  mingled  with 
a  peaceful  resignation,  that  one  could  surmise  it  a  picture  often 
contemplated. 

My  hesitating  knock  was  rewarded  by  the  most  genial  hospi- 
tality I  have  ever  met.  The  old  man  seemed  to  take  a  real  pleas- 
ure in  attending  to  my  wants,  as  though  he  were  the  favored  one. 
When  he  had  resumed  his  corner  by  the  fire  and  I  had  settled 
myself  opposite,  we  sat  in  silence  for  some  time,  he  again  watch- 
ing the  coals  and  I  trying  to  fancy  what  he  saw  there.  My  curi- 
osity finally  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  while  the  storm  beat 
gloomily  about  the  little  hut,  the  old  man  told  me  this  sad  story  of 
his  early  Norwegian  life. 

As  he  told  in  broken  English  how  beautiful  Marie  met  her  fate, 
the  tears  coursed  down  his  withered  cheek,  and  I,  too,  wept  in 
sympathy.  I  could  see  the  scene  in  the  coals,  so  naturally  and 
plainly  did  he  relate  it.  A  long  silence  followed.  At  length  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  young  Colburn.  He  arose 
slowly  and  went  to  the  wooden  cupboard  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
pulled  down  a  small,  curiously  engraved  wooden  box,  and  took 
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out  a  piece  of  paper  yellow  with  age.  As  he  silently  handed  it  to 
me,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  clipping  from  some  old  newspaper.  It  gave 
an  account  of  a  scene  which  would  have  been  termed  notorious 
had  it  occurred  anywhere  else  than  in  a  wealthy,  fashionable  club- 
house of  Chicago.  The  substance  of  the  article  was,  that  a  splen- 
did young  fellow,  of  noble  birth,  son  of  the  wealthy  banker  Colburn 
of  London,  had  been  wounded  in  a  hot  dispute  over  the  cards. 
He  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  but  in  spite  of  every  effort  had 
died  within  a  few  hours.  As  I  looked  up,  Olaf's  eyes  gleamed 
with  that  old  fire  of  revenge,  but  in  an  instant  it  had  gone. 

As  I  rode  away  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  early  morning,  with 
fresh  courage  for  the  day's  hardships,  my  heart  felt  a  tinge  of 
sadness  which  was  not  there  before.  I  halted  on  a  little  rise  of 
ground  about  half  a  mile  away  to  look  back  once  more.  The  old 
man  was  just  starting  out  to  his  work.  As  I  recalled  his  sorrow 
and  bis  resignation,  I  felt  that  my  life  had  here  crossed  another's 
whose  influence  and  beauty  would  be  present  with  me  forever. 

C.    W.  McKay, 


TELEMACHUS  AND  THE  GLADIATORS. 

It  was  Christmas  at  Rome  in  the  year  404,  A.  D.  The  joy  time 
of  carnival,  with  its  masquerades,  its  revelries,  its  feasts,  was 
nearly  spent,  when  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  signalize  an 
epoch  in  history,  because  affecting  the  civilization  of  a  great 
people. 

For  six  hundred  years  Rome  had  known  no  invasion  from  a 
foreign  foe.  But  Alaric  the  Goth,  world-renowned  for  his  prow- 
ess, conceived  the  plan  of  marching  to  the  Imperial  City  and 
demanding  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  No  sooner  was  this  plan 
matured,  than  he  began  to  carry  it  forward  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  ravaging  the  towns  and  cities  in  his  path.  While  celebrat- 
ing a  religious  feast  the  Goths  were  suddenly  put  to  flight  by 
Stilicho,  the  brave  Roman  general.     Alaric  was  killed,  but  the 
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other  barbarian  leaders  were  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph.  The 
proud  wife  of  Alaric,  instead  of  wearing  Roman  jewels  and  own- 
ing patrician  handmaids,  was  herself  a  captive,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  an  insulted  foe. 

So  general  were  the  rejoicings  over  this  victory,  that  the 
Emperor  Honorius  set  apart  a  day  for  a  grand  festival,  to  be  held 
in  the  Colosseum,  at  which  there  would  be  presented  such  enter- 
tainment as  suited  the  tastes  of  the  Roman  populace. 

The  morning  dawned  fair  and  bright — a  cloudless  Roman  day. 
An  unusual  stillness  hung  over  the  Imperial  City.  In  many  a 
court-yard,  fountains  plashed  a  soothing  lullaby.  In  the  distance 
the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Tiber  were  seen  as  they  rolled  lazily 
along.  Suddenly  from  across  the  Campagna  clouds  of  dust  arose, 
while  the  sound  of  approaching  horsemen  and  the  noise  of  trum- 
pets announced  that  the  hour  for  the  Carnival  had  arrived. 

In  a  moment  the  streets  of  the  city  were  thronged  with  excited 
men  and  women.  Only  thrice  in  one  hundred  years  had  the 
people  been  honored  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
occasion  was  one  of  marked  interest.  Honorius,  the  boy-emperor, 
rode  in  state  in  his  golden  chariot,  with  his  brave  general,  Stilicho, 
occupying  the  seat  of  honor  by  his  side.  On  swept  the  proces- 
sion, through  triumphal  arches,  past  the  Forum,  the  Senate  House, 
and  the  Capitol,  to  the  Colosseum.  How  grandly  beautiful  the 
great  Amphitheatre  was,  as  it  stood  there  on  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing, a  triumph  of  architectural  skill,  a  marvel  of  labor  and  patience 
surpassed  by  the  pyramids  alone  !  Well  might  the  Romans  be 
proud  of  this  wonderful  building,  whose  erection  cost  enough  to 
build  a  capital  city. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Colosseum  an  officer  stood  in  readiness  to 
allot  sittings  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual.  The  old 
Amphitheatre  must  have  presented  a  gay  sight  on  this  Carnival 
day.  Banners  of  different  colore  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  Hand- 
some purple  awnings  protected  the  spectators  from  the  heat  of  an 
Italian  sun.  Here  were  congregated  the  Roman  belles,  looking 
like  so  many  tropical  birds  with  their  gay  dresses  of  scarlet  and 
purple  and  their  flashing  jewels.     Here  were  also  stately  matrons, 
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the  most  delicate  and  refined,  from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
even  the  vestal  virgins.  Nobles,  senators,  pontiffs,  and  ambassa- 
dors filled  a  platform  running  around  the  arena,  and  beside  these 
was  a  canopied  throne,  resplendent  with  all  that  money  and  art 
could  procure,  for  the  Emperor  Honorius.  In  the  rear  seats  of  the 
Colosseum  was  the  populace,  comprising  a  motley  crowd  of  differ- 
ent races  and  nationalities,  drawn  together  by  a  common  love  for 
cruel  sports.  In  the  loftiest  tier  were  seated  a  countless  number  of 
slaves,  who  were  permitted  through  the  clemency  of  their  masters 
to  view  the  day's  festivities. 

The  first  act  on  the  programme  was  an  exhibition  of  trained 
elephants.  Six  or  eight  of  these  huge  creatures  walked  into  the 
arena  on  their  hind  legs.  Taking  seats  at  a  table  which  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  they  took  the  wine-glasses  which  were  thereon 
and  quaffed  the  imaginary  wine  with  great  zest.  Then  they  hung 
their  heads  pretending  to  be  stupid,  and  at  length,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  all  the  elephants  tumbled  upon  the  sand  in  a  feigned 
drunken  stupor.  After  a  little  they  all  arose,  and  with  many  pro- 
found bows  walked  back  into  the  ante-room. 

Before  the  uproar  which  followed  this  amusing  spectacle  had 
ceased,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  at  a  signal  from  the  emperor, 
blew  a  long  blast  from  a  trumpet,  and  immediately  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room  connected  with  the  arena  came  two  gilded  chariots 
drawn  by  fiery  steeds!  An  exciting  race  ensued.  How  proudly 
the  horses  arched  their  necks  !  how  they  strained  every  nerve  as 
they  started  for  the  goal !  Nearer  and  nearer  they  approached 
the  desired  spot.  Now  one  chariot  was  ahead,  now  the  other. 
The  sweat  dripped  from  the  panting  steeds.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  save  the  crack  of  the  whip  as  the  excited  drivers  urged 
their  noble  beasts  onward.  The  spectators  gazed  with  breathless 
interest  till  with  a  shout  of  triumph  one  of  the  chariots  reached  the 
goal  a  second  before  the  other.  A  laurel  wreath  was  presented  to 
the  successful  horseman,  and  the  people,  stimulated  by  this  exhi- 
bition of  skill,  called  loudly  for  more  excitement. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  Colosseum  unnoticed  a  singular 
looking  old  man.     His  form  was  not  yet  bowed  with  the  weight 
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of  the  years  he  carried.  The  frosts  of  many  winters  had  whitened 
his  long  hair,  while  his  snowy  beard  came  nearly  to  his  waist. 
His  countenance,  mild  and  benignant  in  expression,  exhibited  a 
look  of  surprise  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  burst  upon  his 
vision  as  he  entered  the  Amphitheatre.  Evidently  he  had  never 
been  there  before,  for  his  eyes  roved  in  wonder  from  the  canopy 
above  to  the  arena  below,  with  its  smooth  covering  of  white  sand 
mingled  with  the  glowing  red  of  the  cinnabar.  The  dress  of  the 
stranger  added  to  the  singularity  of  his  appearance.  His  long 
robe  was  made  of  dark,  coarse  cloth,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
girdle.  His  ragged  shoes  afforded  little  protection  for  his  feet. 
He  carried  nothing  but  a  small  bag  which  was  suspended  at  his 
belt.  Taking  a  seat  by  the  door,  the  old  man  gazed  with  intense 
interest  at  the  arena. 

The  next  scene  proclaimed  by  the  herald  was  a  combat  between 
wild  beasts.  At  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  the  iron  doors  of  an  under- 
ground dungeon  opened,  and  there  came  forth  a  troop  of  fierce 
animals.  There  were  lions,  tigers,  bulls,  boars,  rhinoceroses,  and 
panthers.  They  had  been  imported  at  great  expense  for  the  day's 
entertainment,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  the  Christmas  carni- 
val had  been  scantily  fed  that  they  might  be  more  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty. On  came  the  brutes  toward  the  centre  of  the  arena,  paw- 
ing the  ground  and  lashing  themselves  in  wild  fury.  Maddened 
by  the  shouts  of  the  thousands  of  people  above  them,  they  fell 
upon  each  other  with  terrible  roars.  Those  who  seemed  dazed 
and  not  inclined  to  fight  were  goaded  on,  till  in  the  frenzy  of 
despair  they  too  rushed  into  the  fray.  After  the  conflict  was  over, 
the  living  were  driven  back  to  the  dungeons,  while  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  drawn  with  hooks  through  the  "Gate  of  Death." 
The  arena  was  then  flooded  with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
conflict,  and  fresh  sand  was  sprinkled  over  it. 

As  a  refinement  of  luxury,  the  Romans  provided  for  the  removal 
of  the  smell  of  blood,  which  was  offensive 'to  them.  Scattered  over 
the  Amphitheatre  were  conduits,  which  breathed  delicious  odors 
upon  the  crowd  below. 

No  pity  was  manifested  by  the  spectators  as  these  strong  beasts 
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shed  their  life-blood  in  crimson  streams,  to  afford  amusement  for 
the  Roman  holiday.  There  were  tender  mothers  present;  girls 
with  all  the  graces  of  opening  womanhood ;  virgins  whose  sole 
occupation  was  the  temple  service.  And  yet  there  was  not  a 
Roman  lady  here  who  did  not  enjoy  the  sight  heartily.  The 
women  even  vied  with  the  men  in  their  eagerness  to  applaud  the 
bloody  spectacle.  Leaning  far  over  the  galleries,  they  waved  their 
dainty  handkerchiefs  and  fans  in  token  of  their  keen  appreciation. 
There  was  one  person  in  all  that  vast  assembly  who  did  not 
applaud  the  combat,  and  that  was  the  ragged  stranger.  His  eyes 
grew  bright,  his  breath  came  quick  and  fast,  his  hands  worked 
convulsively  ;  but  no  one  heeded  his  strange  behavior. 

In  a  moment  the  excited  crv  came  from  thousands  of  voices, 
"The  Gladiators!     The  Gladiators!     Let  the  Gladiators  fight!" 

Gladiatorial  combat  had  for  hundreds  of  years  been  one  of  the 
chief  amusements  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre.  It  became  a  mat- 
ter of  pecuniary  importance  to  speculators  to  train  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  their  slaves  as  gladiators.  Men  of  great  physical  strength 
and  courage  were  selected,  taught  the  use  of  weapons,  and  made 
familiar  with  all  that  pertained  to  gladiatorial  skill.  On  festival 
days  these  speculators  brought  forward  their  trained  slaves,  and 
by  presenting  the  public  with  a  choice  exhibition  of  prowess  they 
oftentimes  gained  the  favor  and  support  of  the  populace.  Men  of 
high  political  or  social  rank  kept  their  retinue  of  gladiators  as  a 
body-guard.  These  bold  and  unprincipled  slaves  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  protection  of  their  master  and  his  household.  They 
pledged  body  and  soul  to  their  master's  service  :  his  will  was  their 
law ;  his  bidding  demanded  obedience.  Oftentimes  condemned 
criminals  were  impressed  into  the  service.  An  incentive  was  con- 
stantly held  before  criminals,  which  induced  them  to  adopt  this 
profession.  Those  who  did  not  lose  their  lives  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Sometimes  one  who  had  given 
great  satisfaction  was  enfranchised  on  the  spot.  If  any  of  the 
slaves  survived  these  combats  for  three  years,  they  were  permitted 
to  withdraw  their  names  from  the  list  of  gladiators,  and  were  not 
compelled  to  hazard  their  lives  on  the  arena. 
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At  the  repeated  cry  of  the  people  "  Bring  out  the  Gladiators," 
the  master  of  ceremonies  looked  toward  the  emperor  that  he  might 
learn  the  royal  will.  At  a  signal  of  consent  from  the  canopied 
throne  the  trumpet  again  blew  a  sonorous  blast,  and  immediately 
two  gladiators  came  forward.  They  were  strong,  noble-looking 
men,  clad  in  short,  sleeveless  tunics  and*  sandals.  With  bared 
heads  they  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena  a  moment.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  emperor  and  bowing  themselves  to  the  ground  they 
cried,  "Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  te  salutant."  Immediately  there 
were  brought  to  the  gladiators  different  kinds  of  armor.  One  was 
given#a  helmet,  his  right  arm  encased  in  steel,  and  in  his  left  hand 
he  carried  a  shield.  The  other  had  no  helmet,  but  was  provided 
with  a  covering  of  armor  for  the  left  side  and  arm  and  shoulder. 
Each  gladiator  exchanged  his  sandals  for  a  low  boot  commonly 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiery.  At  the  outset  staves  or  blunt  weap- 
ons were  given  them,  and  with  them  they  parried  blows  and  carried 
on  an  animated  but  mock  combat.  As  they  grew  heated  in  the 
fray  and  their  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  excitement,  they  were 
given  swords,  and  at  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  cheers  of  the 
populace  they  rushed  into  the  deadly  conflict. 

The  aged  stranger,  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  no  sooner 
saw  these  men  enter  the  arena  than  he  seized  a  Roman  by  the 
shoulder  and  exclaimed  hoarsely,  "What  would  they  do  to  these 
men?"  The  Roman  stared  in  amazement  at  this  singular  question. 
Then,  shaking  off  the  old  man's  arm,  he  replied  haughtily, 
"  Hands  off,  you  foreign  dog  ! " 

Trembling  with  excitement  the  stranger  sank  back  on  the  bench, 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  gladiators.  As  he  watched  the  swords 
flashing  in  the  air,  the  fearful  truth  dawned  upon  him  that  one  of 
these  men  must  die.  Die  at  the  hands  of  his  comrade  !  Terrible 
thought,  that  on  this  fair  Christmas  morning,  this  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  human  blood  should  be  spilled  to  furnish  enjoy- 
ment for  the  Roman  people.  Would  not  some  one  stop  the  combat 
before  the  terrible  end  came?  Ah,  no  !  Pity  seemed  unknown  to 
this  heartless  populace.  Their  cheers  ever  and  anon  rang  out, 
as  the  fight  waxed  fiercer  and  hotter.     The  thought  of  becoming 
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the  deliverer  of  these  men  filled  his  soul.  It  became  an  over- 
whelming purpose,  and  carried  forward  by  an  impulse  stronger 
than  life,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  sprang  over 
the  iron  railing  into  the  arena. 

Advancing  rapidly  to  the  gladiators  he  separated  them  with  a 
single  effort  of  his  powerful  arms.  Turning  to  the  amazed  audi- 
ence, he  cried, — 

"Roman  citizens,  have  ye  no  heart,  no  manhood,  that  ye  thus 
wantonly  sacrifice  human  life  to  satisfy  a  vain  caprice?  Away 
with  this  horrid  custom  !  Away  with  all  its  cruel  ravages  !  Ah, 
what  a  terrible  picture  of  misery  and  desolation  I  see  !  For  thy 
enjoyment,  fair  homes  are  robbed  of  husband,  brother,  son.  Can 
ye  not  hear  the  pitiful  wail  which  rises  to  heaven  as  the  cherished 
one  falls  and  is  ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot  on  these  sands? 
Have  ye  no  pity  for  the  despairing  men  who  fight  for  life,  liberty, 
and  home?  Can  ye  without  a  pang  hear  their  agonizing  cries,  as 
in  the  throes  of  death  they  struggle  for  life?  Can  ye  see  the 
ghastly  stillness  of  those  mangled  bodies,  and  be  unmoved?  Can 
ye  not  see  the  scars  which  are  being  left  upon  your  nation's  heart, 
scars  which  time  can  never  heal?  Once  more  I  appeal  to  you. 
No  longer  mar  your  feast  days  by  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 
God  will  surely  demand  the  blood  of  these,  His  children,  at  your 
door." 

For  a  brief  moment  the  Amphitheatre  was  as  still  as  death. 
Then  from  an  enraged  people  rose  a  mighty  cry,  "Back,  old 
man  !     Back,  or  you  die  !  " 

The  gladiators,  fearing  to  pause,  sought  to  renew  the  contest, 
but  the  old  man  held  them  apart  with  supernatural  strength.  He 
looked  a  veritable  saint  as  he  stood  there,  his  tall  form  drawn  to 
its  height,  the  sunlight  forming  a  halo  around  his  snowy  locks. 
He  lifted  his  hand  imperatively,  and  the  infuriated  populace,  awed 
by  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  were  again  silenced.  He  seemed 
not  to  see  the  people,  but  with  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  he  uttered 
words  fraught  with  prophetic  meaning. 

"  O  Rome,  Eternal  City,  thy  doom  is  sealed.  Thine  oppressive 
power  is  even  now  but  a  crumbling  ruin.     Thine  enemies,  whom 
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thou  hast  taught  to  be  cruel,  shall  conquer  thee.  With  bitterness 
shalt  thou  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  which  thine  own  hands  have 
mingled  !  " 

The  Emperor  Honorius  sprang  to  his  feet  at  these  scathing 
words,  and  commanded  the  old  man  to  leave  the  Colosseum.  The 
enraged  Romans,  thoroughly  maddened  at  what  they  deemed  an 
insult,  threw  a  volley  of  stones  at  the  unprotected  man,  and  with- 
out a  groan  he  sank  dead  between  the  gladiators. 

Shocked  at  what  they  had  done,  the  people  began  to  inquire 
eagerly  "Who  is  he?    .For  what  has  he  come  to  Rome?" 

They  found  the  stranger  to  be  a  poor  old  hermit,  Telemachus 
by  name,  who  had  left  his  home  on  the  Asiatic  continent  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  during  the  Christmas  season.  He  was  a 
simple-minded  man,  with  a  kind,  generous  heart.  Having  fol- 
lowed the  crowds  of  people  into  the  Colosseum,  he  had  bravely 
spoken,  suffered,  and  died  for  humanity,  on  this  his  Christmas 
day  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  had  great  veneration  for  pilgrims,  and  when  they 

realized  what  they  had  done,  they  were  smitten  with  a  great  fear 

lest  judgment  be  visited  upon  them.     They  were  ready  to  submit 

without  a  word  to  the  edict  of  Honorius,  whereby  human  sacrifices 

were  forever  abolished  from  the  list  of  Roman  sports.     And  not 

only  at  Rome  was  this  law  observed,  but  throughout  the   entire 

empire.     The   emperor  had  been   partially  persuaded  to  abolish 

human  sacrifices  by  the   eloquent  writings  of  a   Christian  poet, 

Prudentius,  but  being  of  a  weak,  contemptible  character,  he  did 

not    dare  to   brave  the  opposition  of  the  people.     The  generous 

deed  of  the  saintly  hermit  did  for  the  Romans  what  pen  or  sword 

or  imperial  edict  could  not :  it  touched  their  hearts  and  awakened 

nobler  feelings  within  them. 

A.  D.  Arnold. 
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A  MILL  PICTURE. 


Her  wrinkled  face  is  gazing 

Through  the  tangle  of  the  looms, 

Where  the  belts  and  twisted  gearing 
Make  a  net-work  in  the  rooms. 

Does  she  think  of  fair  Killarney? 

Does  she  dream  some  old  love  tune 
Is  singing  through  the  shuttles 

In  the  mill  this  afternoon  ? 

Do  the  long,  white  walls  grow  misty  ? 

Do  the  years  troop  fast  away  ? 
Does  she  smell  again  the  clover 

As  it  dies  among  the  hay? 

Is  there  still  a  bit  of  glamour 
Of  her  youth  about  her  head  ? 

Does  she  long  for  old  companions, 
Who  are  numbered  with  the  dead  ? 

So  the  superintendent  wonders, 
As  he  sees  her  through  the  looms, 

Where  the  belts  and  twisted  gearing 
Make  a  net-work  in  the  rooms. 


M.  P.   T 
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They  stood  on  the  wide  hotel  piazza,  gazing  off'  at  grand  old 
Lafayette.  The  dying  sunlight,  bathing  the  mountain's  massive 
shoulders  in  a  flood  of  crimson,  added  the  touch  of  color  which 
perfected  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

"No,  Jack,"  she  said,  "I  cannot  marry  you.  You  are  strong 
and  kind,  and  quite  as  good-looking  as  is  good  for  you.  I  come 
as  near  loving  you  as  I  ever  shall  any  man,  perhaps,  but  I  cannot 
marry  you." 

Jack  Hazard  pulled  savagely  at  his  blonde  moustache.  "But 
hang  it,  Ethel,"  his  high-bred  drawl  a  trifle  accelerated  by  his 
excitement,  "  you've  put  me  off  for  a  year,  and  now  you  give  me 
my  conge  without  a  shadow  of  a  reason.     It's  unjust." 

Under  the  ashes-of-roses  gown  the  girl's  breast  heaved  a  little, 
and  a  hard  look  came   into  the  brown  eyes.     "I '11  tell  you  my 
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reason  then:  I  shall  marry  for  money.  How  much  have  you? 
Not  a  cent.  A  mere  newspaper  scribbler — that's  all.  You  have 
some  talent,  they  say  :  I  don't  know.  Talent  doesn't  count  now- 
adays, unless  it's  the  kind  that  wears  well  in  Wall  street." 

"  But  Ethel " 

She  silenced  him  with  a  gesture.  "  Every  breath  I've  drawn 
from  babyhood  has  been  perfumed  with  roses  and  violets.  Do  you 
think  I  could  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  corned-beef  and  cabbage? 
How  much  do  I  know  about  the  management  of  a  home?  How 
could  I  live  on  twelve  hundred  a  year?  No,  Jack,  if  I  were  to 
marry  for  love,"  the  cherry  lips  drooped  wistfully,  "I  might  not 
speak  just  as  I  do.     But  as  it  is,  we  can  only  say — Good  bye." 

He  looked  down  into  the  valley  where  the  night  was  fast  dark- 
ening. His  brows  were  knit  hard  ;  there  was  an  expression  on 
his  face  that  made  her  tremble.     Of  a  sudden  he  turned. 

"And  so  you  will  sell  yourself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  slave  of  fashion,  a  devotee  of  Mammon.  My  God  ! 
And  I  thought  you  an  angel.  I  cast  about  you  the  halo  of  holy 
womanhood  :  I  called  you  my  goddess.  Sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der !  My  hopes,  my  future,  my  love,  cast  in  as  a  makeweight. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Ethel,  don't  do  this  !  " 

Over  her  face  there  passed  a  shade  of  trouble,  of  pain,  that  left 
behind  it  a  death-like  pallor.  There  was  a  tired  droop  to  the  pretty 
shoulders,  an  expression  of  infinite  weariness  in  the  brown  eyes. 
But  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  bid  him 
adieu. 

Yet  as  he  walked  slowly  and  sorrowfully  away,  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed him.  Once  she  cried  softly  "Jack  !"  but  he  did  not  hear. 
And  so  she  saw  him  for  the  last  time. 

A  month  later,  the  season  was  at  its  height.  The  gay  tide  of 
fashion  had  completely  submerged  Bethlehem  and  Franconia,  and 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Mercury  at  those  places 
filled  a  column  a  day,  and  three  columns  Sundays,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  fact  and  fancy. 

"  Strikes  me  Rockwell  and  that  Seymour  girl  are  getting  pretty 
thick,"  he  mused  one  day.      "  Guess  I'll  touch  'em  up  a  trifle." 
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And  so  next  day  the  Mercury's  thousands  of  readers  were  told 
that, — "  One  of  the  most  popular  belles  at  the  Forest  Hills  this 
summer  is  Miss  Ethel  Seymour,  the  beautiful  Boston  brunette.  It 
is  said  on  good  authority  that  from  the  score  of  hearts  at  her  feet, 
she  has  chosen  that  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Rockwell,  the  millionaire 
railroad  king." 

Rockwell  read  the  item  while  leisurely  sipping  his  favorite  julep 
through  a  straw.  As  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  gradually 
came  over  him,  he  laughed — the  deep  "  Haw  !  haw  !  "  of  the  suc- 
cessful self-made  man — and  sought  his  friend,  the  clerk. 

"Say,  what  poor  it  wrote  that?  Give-away,  ain't  it?  Might 
as  well  come  out  that  way  as  any  though,  I  s'pose.  Have  some- 
thing on  me?'  And  the  urbane  clerk,  promptly  assenting,  wished 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart  that  a  millionaire's  engagement  would 
be  announced  every  day. 

v(v  *&  /|v  /^  f\*  /T* 

Ethel  Seymour  reclined  at  ease  on  a  cool  bamboo  couch  where 
the  wind  through  the  open  window  could  ruffle  her  fluffy  hair  and 
stir  the  lace  at  her  breast.  Carelessly  she  glanced  through  the 
papers,  until  her  own  name  caught  and  held  her  attention.  As 
she  read,  her  fine  lips  curled  scornfully,  and  at  the  end  she  burst 
into  low,  bitter  laughter. 

"So  I  have  succeeded,"  she  said  half  aloud,  "and  the  world 
knows  it."  After  a  pause,  "And  Jack  will  know."  Her  mood 
had  changed  now.  All  the  pride  and  scorn  was  gone.  She 
threw  herself  face  downward  upon  the  soft,  silken  cushions,  and 

wept  bitter  tears  of  repentance. 

******* 

In  his  stuffy  little  office  on  the  top  floor  of  the  great  Star  build- 
ing Jack  Hazard  read  the  paper,  too.  Ever  since  noon  he  had 
worked  feverishly,  ceaselessly  :  exhausted,  body  and  brain,  he 
was  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  shock.  He  read  the  few  lines  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and,  like  the  others,  he  laughed  ;  but  it  was  the  jan- 
gling, discordant,  demoniacal  laughter  that  one  never  hears  save  in 
a  mad-house,  and  that  haunts  one's  dreams  for  long  nights  after- 
ward.    He  tore  the  paper  into  bits,  burned  them  on  his  window- 
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sill,  and  laughed  again  as  the  charred  scraps  flew  up  towards 
heaven. 

"  It  is  false,"  he  muttered.     "  She  is  mine — all  mine." 

He  snatched  open  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  and  took  out  her  picture. 
How  well  he  knew  eveiy  feature  !  Those  laughing  brown  eyes  ! 
how  often  had  he  seen  his  lover's  glance  reflected  in  their  depths  ! 
Those  saucy  curls  !  every  time  they  had  brushed  against  his 
cheek,  the  cords  of  his  heart  had  thrilled  responsively.  Those 
dainty  lips  

"Ah,  God!  but  she  is  lost.  Sold,  sold — going,  going,  gone! 
Purchased  by  Mr.  Rockwell  f©r  a  million  dollars.  Ha  !  ha  !  A 
good  bargain  !  " 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  cursed  and  moaned  and 
prayed  by  turns.  He  thrust  the  picture  back  into  its  drawer.  What 
was  that  beneath  that  met  his  touch?  Did  he  take  it  out,  or  did  it 
fly  of  itself  to  the  desk  before  him?  There  it  lay,  its  bright  steel 
shining  clear.  How  cool  it  felt  to  his  fevered  hand  !  His  temples 
were  burning  with  the  heat ;  how  the  icy  touch  of  the  muzzle 
relieved  them  ! 

A  belated  dray  thundered  through  the  street  below — a  loco- 
motive in  the  yard  let  off  steam — and  the  noise  drowned  the 
sharp  report  of  the  revolver.  Only  the  great  moon,  shining  in 
through  the  window,  knew  of  the  deed. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  office-boy  clattered  up  the  corridor,  telling, 
not  unmusically,  how  he  would  "Whistle  and  wait  for  Katie." 
With  the  instinct  of  bon  camarade?'ie,  he  opened  the  door  with  but 
the  merest  apology  for  a  knock. 

"Jack  !  Mr.  Moore  says" — then  he  stopped.  Where  was  Jack? 
What  was  that  dark  heap,  half  on  the  desk,  half  on  the  floor?  A 
curious  terror  chilled  his  heart,  yet  drove  him  nearer,  nearer,  till 
he  saw  the  ugly,  black  hole  in  the  white  temple.  The  blood 
oozed  from  it,  drop  by  drop,  and  stood  in  a  little  pool  on  the  floor. 

The  boy  did  not  run  away.     He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  a 

sort  of  fearful  wonderment.     "  Poor  Jack  !  "  he  said  with  mannish 

gravity.     Then,   as    his    eye    spied    the   picture    in    the   half-shut 

drawer,  "An'  a  woman  did  it." 

H.    C.  Pearson. 
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EMILY  DICKINSON. 

A  great  disappointment  and  grief  changed  the  life  of  Emily 
Dickinson  from  one  of  leadership  in  society  in  the  New  England 
town  where  she  lived  to  one  of  close  seclusion.  She  lived  years 
without  leaving  the  house,  and  never  went  beyond  her  father's 
grounds  from  young  womanhood  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  was 
born  in  1830,  and  died  in  1886.  Much  of  her  time  was  devoted 
to  writing  verses,  which  she  left  in  great  abundance.  But  she 
was  as  much  a  recluse  in  mind  as  in  person,  and  allowed  but  few 
of  these  to  be  printed  during  her  life.  Recently  a  small  volume 
of  them  has  been  published.  The  selections  for  the  volume  and 
its  editing  were  cared  for  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  Miss  Dickin- 
son. In  his  preface  to  the  volume  he  mentions  this  acquaintance 
thus:  "For  myself,  although  I  had  corresponded  with  her  for 
many  years,  I  saw  her  but  twice  face  to  face,  and  brought  away 
the  impression  of  something  as  unique  and  remote  as  Undine  or 
Mignon  or  Theckla." 

These  verses  seem  to  have  been  written  for  a  pastime  and  to 
relieve  the  pent  up  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  with  no  thought  of 
publication.  This  tended  to  a  freedom  of  thought  and  form  that  is 
not  found  in  verses  written  with  some  one,  as  it  were,  looking 
over  the  shoulder.  They  partake  of  the  familiar,  disclosing,  first- 
person  spirit  of  the  diary,  that  is  so  interesting  because  it  throws 
down  the  high  bars  of  the  conventional.  The  only  evidence  of  an 
idea  of  publication  that  is  found  in  her  verses  is  in  the  following, 
which  opens  the  volume  : 

"  This  is  my  letter  to  the  world 
That  never  wrote  to  me  ; 
The  simple  news  that  nature  told 
With  tender  majesty. 

"  Her  message  is  committed 
To  hands  I  cannot  see; 
For  love  of  her,  sweet  countrymen, 
Judge  tenderly  of  me  !  " 

But  these  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  the  result  of  a 
passing  mood,  and  not  written  with  any  thought  of  the  place 
which  they  here  occupy. 
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"We  do  not  demand  rhyme  in  poetry,  nor  always  metre;  but 
rhythmical  beauty  is  essential."  This  has  been  written  in  a  criti- 
cism of  Walt  Whitman's  verse,  to  which  Miss  Dickinson's  may  be 
compared  in  its  utter  indifference  to  all  conventional  rules.  Rhyme 
is  everywhere  disregarded,  the  metre,  though  far  more  uniform, 
is  often  faulty,  but  in  all  the  verses  there  is  a  rhythmical  beauty 
which  shows  that  the  writer  had  standards  of  her  own,  and  her 
work  was  not  carelessly  done  without  thought  of  perfection. 
It  is  said  that  she  often  altered  a  word  many  times  before  it 
suited  a  literary  taste  as  fastidious  as  it  was  exactingly  followed. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  her  selection  of  words  does  not  always 
seem  the  best,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  seeming  puerility  of 
expression.  But  the  worst  has  been  said  of  them,  modest  and 
unpretentious  as  they  are  in  length,  form,  and  treatment.  Often 
there  is  a  strength  and  vividness  that  is  wonderful,  and  a  breadth 
that  seems  impossible  when  one  considers  the  life  and  experience 
of  the  writer.  They  show  an  imagination  of  the  highest  order, 
and  remarkable  insight.  Who  that  has  been  most  active  in  the 
world,  and  felt  temptation  most  strongly  and  knows  the  constant 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  his  breast,  can  portray  it  all 
with  more  vigor  and  exactness  than  she  has  in  these  lines? 

"  Soul,  wilt  thou  toss  again  ? 
By  just  such  a  hazard 
Hundreds  have  lost,  indeed, 
But  tens  have  won  an  all. 

"Angels'  breathless  ballot 
Lingers  to  record  thee  ; 
Imps  in  eager  caucus 
Raffle  for  my  soul!" 

The  course  of  the  weak  pleasure-seeker,  who  is  without  aspira- 
tion or  hope  except  to  avoid  the  results  of  his  folly,  is  swiftly 
marked, — 

"  The  heart  asks  pleasure  first, 
And  then,  excuse  from  pain  ; 
And  then,  those  little  anodynes 
That  deaden  suffering; 

"  And  then,  to  go  to  sleep  ; 
And  then,  if  it  should  be 
The  will  of  its  Inquisitor, 
The  liberty  to  die." 
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The  verses  all  show  a  faculty  for  compressing  thoughts,  and 
often  great  thoughts,  into  small  compass  :  no  words  are  wasted, 
especially  in  filling  out  a  line.  The  line  is  left  incomplete  rather 
than  insert  a  superfluous  word.  This  compactness  gives  a 
movement  that  is  rapid  and  pleasing.  Poems  depicting  nature  are 
among  the  best.  The  range  of  subjects  is  not  so  limited  as  might 
be  expected,  but  the  birds,  bees,  and  butterflies  that  visited  her 
were  welcomed,  and  made  much  of  in  her  songs.  She  was  a 
great  lover  of  flowers,  and  had  many  of  them  to  share  with  her 
verses  her  attention,  and  they,  of  course,  got  into  the  verses.  The 
grass,  the  shower,  the  wind  are  subjects  for  her  faithful,  nature- 
loving  pen.  But  not  all  her  themes  were  taken  from  these  objects, 
common  to  her  even  in  her  inland  seclusion.  Look  how  she  por- 
trays the  sea,  which  she  had  never  beheld  : 

"  Glee  !  the  great  storm  is  over ! 
Four  have  recovered  the  land  ; 
Forty  gone  down  together 
Into  the  boiling  sand. 

"  Ring  !  for  the  scant  salvation  ! 
Toll !  for  the  bonnie  souls, 
Neighbor  and  friend  and  bridegroom, 
Spinning  upon  the  shoals. 

"  How  they  will  tell  the  shipwreck 
When  winter  shakes  the  door, 
Till  the  children  ask,  '  But  the  forty  ? 
Did  they  come  back  no  more  ? " 

"  Then  a  silence  suffuses  the  story, 
And  a  softness  the  teller's  eye, 
And  the  children  no  further  question; 
And  only  the  waves  reply." 

Where  shall  we  look  for  a  picture  of  a  shipwreck  truer  than  this  ? 
And  the  sea  is  hard  to  paint  with  words,  as  it  is  with  the' brush. 

The  poems  entitled  "Time'  and  "Eternity"  touch  upon  the 
largest  themes.  Life,  with  its  aspirations  and  disappointments,  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  is  looked  squarely  in  the  face.  Here  we  get 
glimpses  of  the  heart  of  the  writer  as  she  unconsciously  reveals  a 
bit  of  its  sufferings.  They  are  but  glimpses,  however,  for  like  every 
sensitive  heart,  hers  was  loath  to  reveal  itself.  It  is  a  hard  thing, 
too,  to  make  the  heart  understood.  It  has  a  little  language  of  its 
own,  and  its  nearest  neighbor  cannot  understand  it.     How  rare  is 
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the  full,  free  communion  of  heart  and  heart !  How  keenly  true 
are  those  old  words  that  mount  to  the  lips  so  often,  "The  heart 
knoweth  his  own  bitterness  ;  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle 
with  his  joy."  The  untrammelled  intercourse  of  heart  with  heart 
seems  to  be  a  high  privilege  reserved  for  the  relations  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  who  alone  knoweth  all  its  thoughts  and 
intents.  The  thought  of  death  seems  often  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  this  lonely  woman,  but  it  left  no  morbidness.  The 
"secrets  of  that  gloom  whereto  all  go"  were  pondered  again  and 
again,  and  the  hopes  of  the  resurrection  and  eternity  shed  a  bright- 
ness upon  them. 

We   pass  from  the  more  stately  lines  on  the  vanity  of  earthly 
pride  and  honor — 

"  Safe  in  their  alabaster  chambers, 

Untouched  by  morning  and  untouched  by  noon, 
Sleep  the  meek  members  of  the  resurrection, — 
Rafter  of  satin  and  roof  of  stone. 

"  Light  laughs  the  breeze  in  her  castle  above  them  ; 
Babbles  the  bee  in  a  stolid  ear  ; 
Pipe  the  sweet  birds  in  ignorant  cadence — 
Ah  !  what  sagacity  perished  here  ! 

"  Grand  go  the  years  in  the  crescent  above  them, 
Worlds  scoop  their  arcs,  and  firmaments  row ; 
Diadems  drop,  and  Doges  surrender, 
Soundless  as  dots  on  a  disk  of  snow — 

to  these  startlingly  real  lines  that  at  one  touch  seem  to  set  every 
heart-string  to  vibrating.  Where  shall  we  look  for  eight  short 
lines  that  tell  a  greater  story  ? 

"The  bustle  in  a  house, 
The  moaning  after  death, 
Is  solemnest  of  industries 
Enacted  upon  earth, — 

"  The  sweeping  up  the  heart, 
And  putting  love  away 
We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 
Until  eternity." 

The  volume  of  Miss  Dickinson's  verses  is  published  especially 

to  meet  the  desire  of  her  friends.     But  others  must  find  a  charm 

and  help  in  them.     They  are  crude  in  form,  and  sometimes  even 

ungrammatical,  but  when  "a  thought  takes  one's  breath  away," 

he  will  not  scrutinize  very  closely  its  setting. 

C.  M.  S. 


The  Chair. 


The  chair  is  sure  it  will  be  pardoned  if  in  its  old  age  it  takes  a 
look  backward  and  grows  a  little  loquacious.  It  will  not  fall  into 
an  error  of  some  of  its  friends  of  fourscore  years,  however,  and 
dwell  on  the  good  old  times  of  its  youth.  It  has  seen  quite  a 
change  in  its  day.  It  has  lost  many  a  friend  whom  it  loved  dearly, 
and  has  sorely  missed.  But  not  of  such  changes  does  it  wish  to 
speak,  for  it  would  not  be  personal  even  at  the  risk  of  being  duller 
than  usual.  In  such  a  case  it  would  indeed  be  in  a  sad  plight  for 
listeners.  Changes  nearer  the  hearts  of  all  fill  its  thoughts  just 
now.  First  of  all,  the  improvements  in  our  town,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  improvements  in  the  college.  They  have  been 
many,  from  the  station  where  we  first  saw  the  light  of  this  new, 
mysterious  life,  to  the  church  in  which  the  faithful  are  rewarded 
with  a  Latin  eulogy,  and  from  which  they  ascend  through  the  back 
window  to  the  realms  of  the  great  majority.  It  has  been  an  era  of 
prosperity  for  town  as  well  as  college,  and  the  large  numbers  who 
return  to  their  Alma  Mater  next  month  must  be  pleased  with  her 
material  good  fortune.  Again  :  The  chair  has  noticed  in  its  day  a 
slow  and  gradual,  but  nevertheless  marked,  change  in  the  conduct 
in  college.  There  are  fewer  disturbances  of  all  kinds  now  than 
in  years  passed.  The  old  forms  have  been  dying  out,  conservative 
as  we  are  in  changing  all  customs,  and  nothing  similar  comes  to 
take  their  places.  The  sentiment  of  the  college  is  surely  turning 
against  them.  The  legitimate  sports,  as  they  may  be  called  for 
distinction,  attract  attention  to  themselves,  and  their  uncouth  fore- 
runners soon  will  be  known  only  in  history.  Modern  college  athlet- 
ics has  been  a  great  revolutionist.  We  owe  it  much.  The  chair  has 
seen  an  epoch  marked  in  our  college  sports.  The  change  surely 
has  been  for  the  better.  Who  prefers  the  old  to  the  new?  We 
have  been  passing  from  the  days  of  class  rivalries  to  those  of  col- 
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lege  rivalries,  the  new  intercollegiate  epoch.  Class  feeling — with 
its  attendant  evils,  hazing,  snobbishness,  and  others — has  declined 
as  the  helpful  rivalry  between  the  colleges  has  grown  up.  Devel- 
oping influences  have  come  from  the  various  intercollegiate  meet- 
ings at  which  ideas  are  exchanged  on  a  score  of  things  other  than 
the  athletics  in  hand.  Men  also  have  opportunities  to  compare 
their  own  college  with  others,  and  almost  invariably  return  home 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  choice.  Whether  the  teams 
win  or  lose  in  their  contests,  it  is  worth  all  it  costs  them,  and  cer- 
tainly all  it  costs  the  college,  to  have  representatives  in  these 
sports,  and  be  thus  joined  to  sister  colleges.  These  are  some 
of  the  principal  lines  of  change  that  the  chair  has  noted.  Other 
improvements — in  general  decorum,  on  the  street,  in  church,  and 
elsewhere — might  be  mentioned.  The  college  sympathizes  less 
and  less  with  the  man  who  leaves  his  manners,  if  such  a  man  ever 
had  any,  his  thoughtfulness  for  others,  at  home  when  he  comes 
here.  It  will  insist  more  and  more,  not  upon  a  kid-glove  nicety, 
but  upon  a  manliness  and  politeness  that  society  requires  else- 
where. The  nonchalance  of  college  life,  if  so  mild  a  term  will  do, 
has  been  carried  too  far,  and  somewhat  of  a  reversal  seems  to  have 
set  in.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  latter  being  carried  too  far, 
however. 


So  much  the  chair  would  say  of  the  changes  for  the  better  that 
it  has  seen.  They  have  been  many,  and  of  much  importance.  It 
is  sorry  to  have  noted  some  attending  evils,  only  one  of  which  it 
will  mention.  College  betting  is  not  entirely  chargeable  to  our 
present  system  of  sports,  but  this  system  has  greatly  increased  it; 
and  this  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  system.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
direct  effect  upon  the  men  who  engage  in  it,  betting  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  infuse  the  pernicious  professional  sporting 
element  into  our  college  athletics,  which  will  cause  its  ruin  sooner 
or  later,  if  persisted  in.  It  overcomes  much  of  the  good  feeling 
that  might  be  engendered  between  the  colleges,  and  demoralizes 
the  teams.     Moreover,  a  good  team,  such  as  betters  are  willing  to 
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stake  money  on — and  they  are  looking  to  their  own  interests  and 
no  others — needs  no  financial  backing  by  its  friends  to  command 
respect  abroad,  so  that  this  self-sacrificing  excuse  has  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever.  This  practice  hurts  our  teams  and  is  ruining  our 
athletics  in  general,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  for  these  reasons,  if 
for  these  alone.  The  chair  is  glad  to  see  that  a  contemporary  has 
begun  a  vigorous  war  upon  it. 

Our  college  life  affords  such  ample  time  for  the  work  that  is 
required  of  most  of  us,  that  we  fail  to  get  one  phase  of  discipline 
that  is  most  completely  attained  by  those  who  accomplish  the  larg- 
est amount  in  the  world.  We  work  and  play  simultaneously, 
and  the  result  is  a  success  in  neither.  We  need  concentration 
of  all  our  powers  upon  our  work,  to  do  it  soonest  and  best. 
College  is  a  capital  place  to  cultivate  this  power  of  concentration, 
because  there  are  so  many  things  standing  in  the  way  of  it. 
Not  only  is  there  the  temptation  held  out  by  the  ample  time  for 
doing  the  bare  required  work,  but  there  is  the  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects that  demand  one's  attention,  and  may  afford  discipline  in 
passing  rapidly  from  one  line  of  work  to  another.  The  experi- 
ment for  avoiding  loss  of  time  in  passing  from  one  branch  of  study 
to  another  by  so  arranging  that  all  the  attention  shall  be  concen- 
trated on  one  branch  until  that  is  completed,  and  then  pass  to  the 
next  to  treat  it  in  the  same  way,  has  proved  unsatisfactory  in 
developing  the  best  powers  of  the  student,  however  so  successful  a 
similar  method  is  in  the  world  of  mechanism.  If  discipline  as  well 
as  information  is  a  great  end  of  our  work,  we  need  this  variety  for 
the  discipline  there  is  in  it.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  poor 
time  to  be  enjoining  concentration  or  vigorous  effort,  when  it  takes 
an  effort  to  look  into  a  book  at  all,  and  there  is  so  much  to  distract. 
But  this  is  the  very  reason  that  the  chair  brings  it  up  at  this  time. 
Out-of-door  things  take  a  good  share  of  our  attention  this  spring 
term,  and  the  time  is  often  illy  spent,  so  far  as  our  work  is  con- 
cerned. But  by  practising  concentration,  which  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  preach  than  to  practise,  we  can  do  our  work,  which  is 
reduced,  and  yet  have  ample  time  to  be  out  taking  earned  recre- 
ations. 


By  the  Way. 


Mention  was  made   in  the  March  Lit.   of  the  interregnum  in 
Dartmouth  verse,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  it 
again.     In  fact,  we  feel  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  all  our  writ- 
ers to  the  fact  that  we   are  wofully  lacking* in  this  branch  of  liter- 
ature.    The  time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  indeed  well  within 
the  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  when  it  was  not  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  get  verse  for  our  pages.     But 
the  spirit  of  poesy  seems  to  have  been  growing  less  and  less,  and 
now  it  has  evidently  reached  a  minimum,  and  the  most  difficult 
task  connected  with  the  issuing  of  a  number  of  the  Lit.  is  to  get 
enough  suitable  verse  for  even  a  decent  show.     We  do  not  feel 
like  calling  on  our  alumni  for  all  our  verse,  for  we  aim  to  repre- 
sent the  literary  spirit  of  the  college — those  here  now,   and  not 
those  who  have  been  here  before.     It  may  be  that  the  talent  for 
this  kind  of  work  is  really  lacking  in  college,  however  hard  of 
belief  that  is  to  us  ;  for  it  must  be  that  out  of  the  whole  body  of 
students  here,  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  who  can  write  good 
verse  for  our  pages.     It  looks  more  like  a  matter  of  indifference 
than  inability,  or  it  may  be   that  you   haven't  given  your  close 
attention  lately  to  the  needs  of  the  Lit.     We  have  spoken  to  you 
once  before  in  regard  to  our  wants — with  little  effect,  we  are  sorry 
to  say.    As  was  mentioned  in  another  department  of  a  former  Lit., 
prizes  have  been  offered  by  some  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  spur- 
ring on   competition  and   good  work.     The  result   has   certainly 
been  gratifying  in  regard  to  quantity  of  work  turned  out,  although 
of  course  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  quality.     The  Lit.,  however, 
does  not  believe  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  this  thing  here. 
It  believes  with  its  predecessors,  ever  since  its  foundation,  that  the 
fact  of  writing  for  the  Lit.  itself  should  be,  and  really  is,  sufficient 
reward.     Heretofore  the  college,  too,   has  appeared  to  view  the 
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matter  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and,  until  this  poetic  interregnum 
set  in,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  verse  offered  this  magazine  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  While  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  Lit.  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  support  of  the  college  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  editors  have  to  do  all  the  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  equally  unwilling  to  impute  it  to  inability.  It 
remains,  then,  to  ascribe  it  to  ignorance  of  the  real  needs  of  the 
Lit.  And  now  that  we  have  again  called  your  attention  to  these 
needs,  we  surely  trust  that  you  will  not  let  the  call  pass  unheeded, 
but  give  your  attention  and  poetic  talents,  be  they  great  or  small, 
to  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Lit.  For  surely  if  a 
man  has  any  of  the  poetic  fire,  spring-time  in  Hanover  ought  to 
rekindle  it  and  start  it  up  into  intense  heat.  The  spring  poet  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  and  so  called  humor,  but 
we  are  entirely  willing  to  take  and  use  any  spring  poems,  if  only 
they  are  adapted  to  our  pages,  and  contain  the  right  spirit.  In 
the  midst  of  so  many  difficulties  in  getting  material,  we  will  not 
throw  away  unlooked  at  anything  that  is  offered  us  ;  and  don't  be 
afraid  to  write  of  the  glorious  spring,  for  it  is  a  subject  near  and 
dear  to  us  just  at  present,  after  the  thraldom  of  cold  weather,  and 
if  your  production  is  good,  it  will  receive  due  credit,  which  leads 
us  to  observe,  Please  don't  say  to  yourselves  "  It  won't  be  pub- 
lished, if  I  write  anything,"  for  surely  you  can't  know  the  editorial 
mind  so  far  in  advance.  Do  your  best  work,  and  even  if  your  first 
attempt  isn't  approved,  keep  at  it  until  by  practice  you  have  done 
your  share  towards  restoring  the  poetic  spirit  of  Dartmouth. 

* 
*  * 

The  old  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  exchanging  the  con- 
ventional dress  suit  for  the  English  cap  and  gown  by  the  senior 
classes  of  different  colleges  has  received  its  due  amount  of  atten- 
tion this  year,  and  we  see  that  the  Yale  seniors  have  decided  to 
adopt  it  for  Commencement  Week,  although  a  small  minority  have 
determined  to  withstand  the  innovation.  This  is  a  question  which, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  never  as  yet  been  agitated  at  Dartmouth, 
and  probably  never  will  be.     At  all  events,  it  is  not  likely  to  come 
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up  for  discussion  this  year.  The  question,  to  be  sure,  is  rather 
unimportant,  but  might  lead  to  a  lively  fight,  if  entered  on  by 
two  strong  opposing  parties.  Probably  in  Dartmouth,  however, 
any  party  who  might  favor  such  a  change  would  be  so  incon- 
siderable as  to  receive  no  attention  whatever.  Personally,  we 
are  in  favor  of  the  cap  and  gown.  We  believe  it  to  be  much 
more  becoming  to  the  wearer  than  the  low  cut  waistcoat  and 
swallow-tails,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inartistic  or 
ungainly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long,  flowing  gown  imparts 
that  air  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  aspirant  for  academical 
honors  ;  and  a  point  of  no  small  moment  is  its  cheapness,  as  com- 
pared with  the  dress  suit.  The  objection  that  it  is  aping  the  Eng- 
lish style  is  not  valid,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  English  style  is  a 
good  style.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  as  readily  claimed  here  as  in 
the  English  universities  that  the  wearing  of  the  gown  is  necessary 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  college  man  from  the  outsider,  or  "  town 
from  gown."  But,  nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
young  men,  all  dressed  in  these  insignia  of  learning  and  scholar- 
ship, would  be  more  apt  to  impress  the  beholder  pleasantly,  and 
fill  him  with  a  realizing  sense  of  what  ''college'1  means,  than 
would  the  spectacle  of  an  equal  number  of  young  men  dressed  in 
a  variety  of  different  styles — some  in  full  dress,  some  in  Prince 
Alberts,  others  in  cut-a-ways  and  sack  suits.  Uniformity,  at  least, 
could  be  secured  by  adopting  this  dress,  and  uniformity  is  no 
small  thing.  Of  course  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  an  awkward  and 
ridiculous  style  of  dress,  but  that  is  as  each  individual  sees  for 
himself.  All  do  not  agree  in  this  particular,  and  we  can  say  for 
our  own  part  that  we  deem  it  quite  the  reverse  of  awkward  and 
ridiculous.  It  has  never  been  proposed  by  any  American  college, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  adopt  it  as  a  permanent  feature  of  college 
life,  but  merely  for  Commencement  exercises.  It  might,  indeed, 
prove  in  the  way,  until  we  got  quite  used  to  it,  in  the  ordinary  col- 
lege duties.  The  English  university  men,  indeed,  do  not  find  this 
so,  as  we  read  in  Cuthbert  Bede's  "  Verdant  Green  at  Oxford,"  in 
the  description  of  the  annual  town  and  gown  fight,  that  the  pugilist, 
hired  for  the  occasion  by  the  students,  was  told  when  he  objected 
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to  the  gown,  to  bring  it  up  and  tie  it  around  his  body  where  it 
would  not  impede  him  in  the  least.  He  followed  this  advice  :  but 
later  we  find  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  discarded  it  altogether, 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  in  charge  by  the  college  proctor 
for  an  infringement  of  rules,  whence  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
extricating  himself.  The  "mortar  board  "  would  probably  occa- 
sion more  or  less  guying  at  first  from  the  "  inelect,"  but  if  it  could 
be  established  as  a  custom,  "town"  would  doubtless  eventually 
become  as  proud  of  the  distinguishing  feature  as  "gown."  While 
we  do  not  advocate  this,  for  the  time  is  certainly  not  as  yet,  if 
indeed  it  ever  will  be,  ripe  for  the  advocacy  of  such  a  plan  at 
Dartmouth,  yet  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  give  our 
readers  something  to  think  of,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  the  cap  and. 
gown  will  be  no  novelty  in  our  conservative  college. 


Thistle-Down 


THE    CONNECTICUT. 


Among  the  mountains  of  the  North 

A  quiet  valley  lies, 
Where  silver  lakes  and  rushing  streams 

Reflect  the  arching  skies. 
And  stately  mountains  round  about, 

Like  sentinels  at  rest, 
See  their  own  peaks  and  rugged  rocks 

Upon  the  river's  breast. 

The  circling  years  with  ceaseless  march 

Went  by,  nor  left  a  trace, — 
As  quiet  as  the  summer  cloud 

That  sweeps  a  mountain's  face. 
For  darkling  pine,  and  heavy  oak, 

And  maple's  rustling  shade 
Filled  all  the  valley  with  their  gloom, 

A  leafy  barricade. 

Adown  the  rippling  river  danced 

The  Indian's  birch  canoe  ; 
Unheeded  to  his  hollow  bank 

The  graceful  swallow  flew ; 
And  patient  squaws  applied  their  hoes 

Along  the  intervale, 
While  from  the  sunny  ridge  they  heard 

The  calling  of  the  quail. 

So  lies  the  northern  valley,  and 

The  land  is  dark  and  chill  ; 
It  waits  the  sturdy  pioneer, 

The  humming  of  the  mill. 
The  river  sighs  along  its  sands 

Because  it  never  feels 
The  ripples  in  a  steamer's  wake, 

The  rush  of  gliding  keels. 


THISTLE-DO  WN. 

The  sculptor,  of  the  tale  that  comes 

From  days  of  long  ago, 
Gazed  at  his  statue  maiden  fair, 

And  kissed  her  lips  of  snow. 
He  mourned  that  so  much  beauty  should 

Be  held  in  stony  chill, 
The  gates  of  sense  and  feeling  sealed 

So  fast  against  his  skill. 

Then  faintly  flushed  the  marble  cheek, 

And  under  his  caress, 
Her  heaving  bosom  rose  to  meet 

His  fingers  light  impress. 
Her  drooping  eyelids  slowly  rose, 

Her  glance  was  pure  and  sweet, 
As  from  the  pedestal  she  stepped 

Before  Pygmalion's  feet. 

Thus,  o'er  the  forests  of  the  North, 

The  kiss  of  Culture  fell, 
And  from  the  hillsides  rose  the  chimes 

Of  many  a  village  bell. 
On  greening  slopes  and  fertile  meads 

The  quiet  cattle  fed ; 
And  sturdy  men  with  honest  faith 

Toiled  for  their  daily  bread. 
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And  from  the  wooded  northern  slopes 

That  feed  the  river's  source, 
To  where  it  tastes  Atlantic's  tides, — 

Through  all  its  winding  course, 
The  valley  is  as  fair  a  mate, 

To  stand  by  Culture's  side, 
As  was,  in  mystic  days  of  yore, 

The  sculptor's  marble  bride. 


P.  E.  St  a?  1  ley. 


Crayon   Bleu. 


Art  indeed  is  art ;  yet  man  also  is  man. 

— Milton. 

Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  edited  by  the  Due  de  Broglie.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  each. 

It  is  now  fifty-three  years  since  Talleyrand  died.  In  his  will  he  consigned  all  his  papers, 
including  these  Memoirs,  to  his  niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  later  Duchesse  de  Talley- 
rand and  Saga,  and  forbade  that  the  Memoirs  be  published  until  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  duchess  did  not  live  until  the  time  for  publication 
had  come,  but  she  had  associated  with  herself  in  her  work  of  classification  of  the  papers 
M.  de  Bacourt,  who  now  became  their  sole  possessor.  He  did  not  long  survive  the 
■duchess,  but  during  the  three  years  that  he  had  the  papers  he  did  much  by  way  of  revis- 
ing the  Memoirs  and  preparing  them  for  publication.  He  realized  the  great  responsibility 
of  the  trust  that  was  committed  to  him,  and  gave  himself  unstintingly  to  it.  He  made  pro- 
vision that  at  his  death  the  papers  be  put  into  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  and  enjoined 
upon  them  that  no  publication  be  made  of  them  until  the  year  1888,  thus  extending  the 
time  of  delay  twenty  years.  Due  de  Broglie,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  work  of  editing  these 
long  delayed  and  anxiously  awaited  Memoirs,  is  a  successor  of  one  of  these  trustees,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  important  task  has  fallen  upon  one  so  preeminently  qualified  to  execute  it. 
From  the  delay  which  Talleyrand  himself  imposed  upon  their  publication,  a  knowledge 
-of  the  great  secrets  of  state  that  must  have  been  locked  in  his  breast,  and  again  by  the 
renewed  delay  compelled  by  M.  de  Bacourt,  it  had  been  conjectured  that  the  Memoirs 
•contained  revelations  of  the  feverish  times  in  which  their  author  lived,  which  would  make 
plain  many  things  that  have  always  been  mysterious,  and  also  caricatures  of  some  of  Talley- 
rand's enemies  that  would  be  anything  but  helpful  to  their  memories ;  but  all  conjectures 
of  the  sort  have  been  unrealized.  They  portray  little  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which 
Talleyrand  moved,  and  are  but  little  biographic  in  the  strict  sense. 

The  great  interests  of  France,  which  seem  ever  to  have  been  near  to  the  heart  of  her 
much  criticised  minister,  and  which  he  several  times  absolutely  controlled,  are  the  burden 
of  these  volumes.  Estimates  of  men  are  given  in  passing,  but  there  is  no  turning  aside  to 
give  them.  The  Memoirs  have  been  called  Talleyrand's  plea,  and  yet  he  apologizes  for 
none  of  the  worst  transactions  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  denies  the  part  he  is  charged 
with  playing  toward  the  Due  d'Enghien,  that  is  all.  In  no  sense  does  Talleyrand  use  the 
Memoirs  to  clear  his  name  of  the  duplicity,  bribery,  murder,  or  score  of  other  crimes  that 
have  blackened  it.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  remove  them,  and,  with  an  adroitness  that 
is  characteristic,  he  leaves  them  all  weighing  against  him,  and  piles  his  magnificent  services 
for  France  in  the  other  scale-pan,  realizing  full  well  that  the  beam  will  tip  in  his  favor. 
Talleyrand  had  no  scruples,  no  conscience  except  toward  his  country.  Individuals  he 
cared  little  for,  and  their  welfare  or  lives,  it  would  seem,  never  were  allowed  to  stand 
between  his  plans  of  state  and  their  execution. 
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The  Memoirs  are  divided  into  twelve  parts.  They  are  by  no  means  complete,  or  form_ 
a  continuous  story.  There  is  a  silence  for  fourteen  years  between  the  ministry  under  Louis 
XVIII  and  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  intend  them  for  an  auto- 
biography. He  says  that  he  did  not,  in  a  note  deprecating  the  name  "  Memoirs,"  which  he 
uses  only  for  want  of  a  better  one.  This  break  divides  the  whole  into  two  portions,  the 
first  of  which  is  covered  by  these  volumes,  which  begin  with  the  birth  of  Talleyrand  in 
1754,  and  close  with  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  life  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  His 
parents  held  a  high  position  at  court,  though  of  small  fortune.  They  gave  him  little  care, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  he  regarded  them  with  no  affection.  Owing  to  an  acci- 
dent in  childhood,  which  lamed  him  for  life,  he  had  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  promotion  in 
the  army  and  was  trained  for  the  church,  in  which  he  nominally  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
career;  but  his  tastes  were  all  for  politics,  and  they  soon  absorbed  his  attention  and  held  it 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1794  he  visited  America,  and  passed  some  thirty  months  here. 
He  was  not  recognized  by  Washington,  and  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the  chief  magis. 
trate,  have  no  place  in  his  account  of  ni§  stay  here.  He  formed  a  warm  attachment  for 
Hamilton,  whom  in  ability  he  esteemed  the  equal  of  any  statesman  of  the  Old  World. 
Napoleon  is  introduced  in  the  third  part,  which  is  entitled  "The  Convention,  the  Direc- 
tory, the  Consulate."  The  career  of  his  great  master,  whom  he  faithfully  served  and  faith- 
lessly plotted  against,  is  strikingly  drawn,  with  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  wisdom 
and  its  folly.  In  part  eight  he  tells  of  his  experience  at  Vienna  in  1814,  whither  he  went 
as  a  representative  of  a  country  that  lay  in  humility  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Everything  was  against  him,  but  by  his  tact  in  adhering  to  the  principles  of  legitimacy  he 
not  only  saved  Saxony,  but  united  England,  Austria,  and  France  against  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia, and  gave  his  country  a  commanding  place  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  These  volumes 
are  certainly  a  large  addition  to  diplomatic  literature. 

The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom,  by  C.  F.  Keary.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

This  is  a  very  scholarly  history  of  the  Vikings  in  the  century  789  to  888,  when  they  were 
a  constant  terror  to  civilized  Europe.  Its  first  chapters  take  up  the  old  religious  beliefs 
of  the  barbarians,  and  give  the  varying  struggle  between  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
The  myths  and  superstitions  of  the  former  were  gradually  overcome  and  merged  into  the 
latter.  We  know  but  little  of  these  interesting  myths,  or  this  religious  struggle,  and  can 
get  but  occasional  glimpses  of  the  beliefs  of  our  red  heathen  ancestors.  We  know  that 
they  lived  a  forest  life,  that  their  groves  were  their  only  temples,  and  that  in  them  they 
worshipped  a  great  God,  invisible,  an  unseen  presence,  and  made  no  images  of  any  of  their 
gods  to  use  in  worship.  The  gods  Wodin,  Thor,  Odin,  and  the  like  were  personifications 
of  what  in  nature  attracted  the  Germans  most — the  forest  wind,  the  thunder,  the  tempest. 
Their  gods  partook  of  their  own  wild,  restless,  powerful  nature.  But  they  were  thought- 
ful men,  and  their  religious  tendencies  were  strong,  and  their  religious  conceptions  seem 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  their  culture  in  other  respects.  The  character  of  the  Vikings 
is  well  portrayed.  It  was  gross  in  every  respect.  They  had  courage  that  knew  no  falter- 
ing, humor  that  was  of  the  grimmest  and  most  startling  kind,  a  thirst  for  treasure  that  was 
half  religious  and  animated  all  their  expeditions,  a  love  of  carnage  that  led  them  to  the 
fight  for  its  own  sake,  and  fills  their  literature.  This  is  the  character  of  the  people  who 
started  forth  from  their  haunts  in  the  north,  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  pillage  when  their 
neighbors  were  least  able  to  resist  them.  They  grew  up  from  insignificance  to  be  a  power. 
That  growth  is  vaguely  known.     Christian  chroniclers  knew  for  a  long  time  but  little  of 
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them,  except  their  expeditions  here  and  there,  which  they  mention.  But  the  threads  have 
been  gathered  up  as  best  they  may  in  this  volume,  which  concerns  itself  with  these  Scandi- 
navian peoples  as  they  were  emerging  from  darkness  and  confusion  into  nationalities.  It 
combines  charm  of  style,  that  enlivens  the  least  interesting  pages,  with  condensed  form. 

Principles  of  Social  Eco?iomics,  by  George  Gunton.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Gunton  is  a  working  man,  who  has  marked  ability,  and  has  devoted  himself  with 
care  to  the  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day.  He  has  ideas  in  regard  to  them, 
and  states  those  ideas  with  clearness  and  vigor.  His  book  is  more  valuable  as  coming 
from  his  point  of  view.  He  considers  political  economy  as  radically  wrong  in  its  present 
theories,  and  predicts  the  rectification  along  certain  lines.  All  its  theories,  to  begin  with, 
must  be  readjusted  to  the  factory  conditions  of  this  century,  for  they  belong  to  the  land- 
labor  conditions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  there  is  little  relation  be- 
tween them.  The  "commodities  school,"  which  sought  the  welfare  of  the  manufacturer 
and  merchant  by  increasing  sales  by  decreasing  the  cost  of  production  through  cheap 
materials  and  low  wages,  must  give  place  to  the  "  new  school."  Political  economy  must  no 
longer  be  made  a  "  gospel  of  cheap  labor  and  an  enemy  of  social  advance,"  a  mere  science 
of  wealth,  with  more  regard  for  the  product  than  for  the  producer.  It  must  combine  con- 
siderations of  producer  and  his  product,  making  the  well-being  of  the  former  the  great  end 
of  the  latter.  The  "  new  school  "  has  thus  far  been  rather  critical  than  constructive,  Mr. 
Gunton  writes,  and  has  done  far  more  to  break  up  an  old  than  to  establish  a  new  body  of 
doctrine.  He  takes  up  the  discussion  of  economics  from  the  stand-point  of  this  school, 
criticising  and  constructing.  He  would  seem  to  widen  the  field  of  economy  until  it  laps 
on  that  of  ethics.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Gunton  is  right  in  all  his  criticisms  or  conclusions, 
there  is  a  great  underlying  principle  in  his  work  that  is  true  and  noble.  He  would  benefit 
the  laborer  by  putting  his  cause  upon  economic  principles. 

Mechanism  and  Personality,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Shoup.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.30. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  present  status  of  philosophy  in  the  glare  of  the 
scientific  thought  that  attracts  sp  much  attention  to  itself.  The  author  first  outlines  the 
latest  physiological  research,  and  what  it  has  revealed  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
human  mechanism  to  the  psychic  powers.  He  notes  the  old  struggle  over  the  connection 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  then  takes  up  the  evolutionists'  teaching  and  compares  it 
with  the  metaphysics  of  Lotze,or,  as  he  says,  the  Lotzian  phase  of  Kant.  Some  of  the  most 
subtle  questions  of  philosophy  have  been  touched  upon,  but  owing  to  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  avoidance,  so  far  as  possible,  of  technical  terms,  the  book  may  be  largely  com- 
prehended by  those  who  have  made  no  great  study  of  the  questions  involved,  and  may 
well  be  read  by  such  as  a  helpful  one. 

ATotes  on  English  Literature,  by  Fred  Parker  Emery.     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  which  every  student  of  English  would  do  well  to  obtain ;  no  less  is  it 
adapted  for  those  whose  time  does  not  permit  them  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  English 
Literature.  It  is  a  neat,  compact  volume,  merely  outlining  the  chief  features  and  repre- 
sentatives of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  to  Swin- 
burne in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  a  compilation  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  a 
guide  to  a  more  complete  study  of  English.  It  contains  a  praiseworthy  course  of  read- 
ings for  the  student  in  connection  with  his  regular  course,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  List  of 
the  One  Hundred  Best  Books.     An  excellent  feature  is  a  chronological  statement  of  lead- 
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ing  political  and  social   events  in  connection  with  the  writers  mentioned.     An  admirable 
book,  and  a  valuable  one  for  quick  reference — one  that  should  be  in  every  student's  hands. 

The  contents  of  the  May  Scribner's  is  as  follows:  "An  Ocean  Steamship — The  Ship's 
Company,"  by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  navy, — the  second  article  of  the  series 
upon  Ocean  Steamships;  "An  Alabama  Courtship,"  part  first,  by  F.  J.  Stimson,  to  be 
concluded  in  June ;  "From  the  Hungarian,"  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott;  "A  Spectre  of 
Folly,"  by  Octave  Thanet;  "The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise,"  by  E.  H.  House;  "As 
to  Spring,"  by  Edward  S.  Martin  ;  "  Jerry,"  part  third,  chapters  xv,  xvi  (begun  in  June, 
1890, — concluded);  "  Broadway,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  first  article  of  the  series 
on  the  Great  Streets  of  the  World;  "A  Fragment  of  a  Play:  with  a  Chorus,"  by  Mary 
Tappan  Wright;  "Shakespeare  as  An  Actor,"  by  Alexander  Cargill ;  "To  the  Dewy 
Wind-flower,"  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney ;  "Dream  Poetry,"  by  Bessie  A.  Ficklen ;  "A 
Toledo  Blade,"  by  T.  R.  Sullivan;  "The  Point  of  View" — Impressionism,  Thacke-ray 
and  the  Biographer,  "  Truth,"  Patagonia  Irredenta. 

The  May  Century  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following :  Portrait  of  Nicholas  I 
(frontispiece) ;  "Game-Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef,"  by  C.  F.  Holder  ;  "  Illusions,"  by  Rob- 
ert Underwood  Johnson ;  "  Salons  of  the  Empire  and  Restoration,"  by  Amelia  Gere  Ma- 
son ;  "  The  Squirrel  Inn,"  I,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  (pictures  by  A.  B.  Frost).  "  Visible 
Sound  " — I.  Voice-Figures,  by  Margaret  Watts  Hughes  (pictures  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author) ;  II.  Comment,  by  Sophie  B.  Herrick  (four  diagrams).  "  Of  One  We  Love 
or  Hate,"  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan ;  "  The  Faith  Doctor,"  by  Edward  Eggleston  ;  "  Bal- 
lad of  an  Old  Pine,"  by  John  H.  Boner;  "Louisa  May  Alcott,"  by  Josephine  Lazarus;  "A 
Bulgarian  Opera  Bouffe,"  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith;  "In  Disguise,"  by  Frances  Louise 
Bushnell;  "At  the  Court  of  the  Czar"  (in  two  parts — Part  I),  by  George  Mifflin  Dallas; 
"A  Heady  Maid,"  by  Louise  Morgan  Sill;  "Exhibition  of  Artists'  Scraps  and  Sketches," 
by  William  Lewis  Fraser  (with  thirty  pictures  by  the  exhibitors);  "Old  Gus  Lawson,"  by 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston;  "The  Confederate  Diplomatists  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus  " 
(A  Chapter  of  Secret  History),  by  John  Bigelow ;  "  Pioneer  Mining  in  California,"  by  E. 
G.  Waite.  Topics  of  the  Time — "  International  Copyright  Accomplished,"  "  Lobby 
Evils  and  Remedies,"  "  The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,"  "An 
American  Cheap  Money  Experiment." 

The  Atlantic  for  the  month  has  the  following  :  "  The  Brazen  Android  (part  2),  by  Will- 
iam Douglas  O'Connor;  "A  Voyage  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  China"  (Leaves  from  an  Un- 
published Journal),  by  Richard  Henry  Dana;  "A  Native  of  Winby,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Tew- 
ett ;  "Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  England  Militia"  (III),  by  Francis  Parkman  ; 
"The  Ethics  of  Horse-Keeping,"  by  H.  C.  Merwin ;  "The  Last  Bowstrings,"  by  Edward 
Lucas  White;  "Jeremy  Belknap,"  by  George  Edward  Ellis;  "The  House  of  Martha" 
(XXIX-XXXII),  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  "Modern  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,"  by  Truman 
Henry  Safford  ;  "  The  Ideal,"  by  Florence  Earle  Coates ;  "  Goethe's  Key  to  Faust  (Second 
Paper  :  The  Tragedy  of  the  First  Part),  by  William  P.  Andrews  ;  "  Mrs.  Kemble's  Let- 
ters ; "  "A  System  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law ;  "  "  Gildersleeve's  Essays 
and  Studies ;  "  "  Comment  on  New  Books ;  "  "  The  Contributors'  Club." 

The  contents  of  the  New  England  Magazine  is  this, — "  Walt  Whitman  at  Date,"  by 
Horace  L.  Traubel ;  "  The  Old  Red  School-House,"  by  Helen  Lee  ;  "  Farmer  Morrison's 
Wife,"  by  Kate  Putnam  Osgood;  "The  Loyalists,"  by  James  Hannay;  "The  Notes  of 
Some  New  England  Birds,"  by  Simeon  Pease  Cheney;  "  The  Mountain  and  Brahma,"  by 
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Abbie  M.  Gannett ;  "  Poor  Little  Miss  Severance,"  by  Fanny  Louise  Weaver ;  "  Early 
Dorchester,"  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman ;  "A  Fair  Exchange,"  by  Dorothy  Prescott ;  "  The 
Alaskan  Fur  Trade,"  by  Charles  Hallock ;  "Bird  on  the  Greening  Bough,"  by  Clinton 
Scollard ;  "  The  Dakota  Metropolis  ;  "  "  Lovejoy — Hero  and  Martyr,"  by  Thomas  Dim- 
mock;  "The  Oldest  House  in  Washington,"  by  Milton  T.  Adkins ;  "Some  Old  News- 
papers," by  O.  S.  Adams;  "April  and  May  Sketches,"  by  Catherine  Thayer;  "  My  Lady 
Wentworth,"  by  Adeline  A.  Knight ;  "  The  Ways  of  Life,"  by  W.  F.  Dole  ;  "  The  Sweet 
Singer  of  the  Hospitals,"  by  Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer;  Editor's  Table  ;  Omnibus. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books,  which  will  receive  further  mention 
in  our  next  number :  "Algebra  of  Logic,"  by  A.  Macfarlane  ;  "  Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods 
in  Greek  and  Latin,"  by  R.  P.  Keep. 

Heath  &  Co.  announce  the  following  :  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Departments  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many," by  John  Wenzel ;  "German  Science  Reader,"  by  Professor  Gore;  "American  Lit- 
erature for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  L.  Lemmon. 


Exchanges. 


One  more  unfortunate,  weary  of  life,  must  to  his  task.  This  paraphrase  of  the  touching 
lines  of  a  most  touching  poem  expresses  very  forcibly  the  editor's  state  of  mind  at  the 
present  writing.  This,  however,  is  the  result  of  spleen,  or  melancholy,  or  an  indefinable 
something,  rather  than  an  habitual  loathing  of  the  month's  labors. 

We  have  selected  from  our  pile  of  exchanges  a  dozen  of  the  most  promising,  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  careful  and  critical  review.  But  the  first  cursory  glance  tells  us  that 
we  have  a  large  job  on  hand.  From  every  side  come  the  death  wails  of  departing  boards, 
and  the  feeble  chirps  of  the  new  comers.  Retiring  editors,  who  inwardly  rejoice,  outwardly 
are  full  of  regrets  :  "  Our  relations  have  been  most  pleasant ;  "  "  It  is  like  severing  the  ties 
of  old  friendship,"  ad  infinitum.  The  incoming  editors  are  flushed  with  the  expectation  of 
honors,  and  nerved  by  a  determination  to  revolutionize  the  whole  field  of  journalism,  yet 
they  too,  express  regrets  :  "  It  is  hard  to  step  into  some  one  else's  editorial  shoes,"  pleads 
a  fair  maid  of  Vassar;  "  The  '91  board  has  bidden  us  cherish  its  child  reverently,"  ex- 
claims the  Amherst  Lit.,  with  tears  in  its  eyes.  We  might  ask  how  much  of  this  is  real, 
how  much  affected,  but  will  take  for  granted  that  they  are  all  sincere. 

On  one  or  more  pages  of  every  Lit.  we  find  "  Love"  writ  large.  Eros  is  abroad,  and 
not  even  the  philosophical  editor  is  impervious  to  his  deadly  aim.  Editors  are  ostensibly 
Platonists,  but  too  evidently  Eros  is  of  a  different  school,  and  is  fast  making  converts. 
The  burden  of  the  month's  verse  is  sparkling  eyes,  tiny  feet,  and  snowy  hands.  The 
Exchange  editor  of  the  Yale  Lit.  begins  by  imputing  to  every  one  else  what  lies  nearest  his 
own  heart,  well  knowing  that  this  method  of  treatment  always  makes  a  becoming  preamble 
for  any  disquisition.  He  then  pitches  heels  and  ears  into  a  homily  on  ,the  affections, 
asserting  with  an  air  of  experience  that  "climbing  out  of  love  is  a  more  subtle  business 
than  falling  in."  But  enough!  let  craftier  sophists  argue  such  delicate  questions.  We 
draw  our  robes  about  us,  and  exclaim  with  the  preacher,  Vanitas,  omnia  vanitas  est ! 

But  the  very  next  page  to  meet  our  eyes  presents  this : 

To  waltz  with  thee,  my  pretty  belle, 
To  silver  music's  magic  spell, 

Was  such  a  strange,  unmixed  delight, 

That  I  had  wished  the  merry  night 
Into  eternity  might  swell. 

So  sings  a  poet  of  Amherst.  After  all,  what  an  art  is  that  of  the  poets  !  How  delicately, 
yet  how  majestically,  he  expresses  our  own  inmost  thoughts,  thoughts  which  are  common, 
perhaps  those  of  the  All-soul !  His  rhythm  and  rhyme  sound  in  our  ears  like  a  pleasing 
lullaby.  Even  in  these  degenerate  days  who  can  read  Vergil's  classic  strains,  or  Chaucer's 
simple  verse,  or  Spenser's  fairy  tales,  without  experiencing  a  buoyancy  of  soul,  without 
being  fired  with  higher  aspirations,  without  feeling  himself  a  better  and  nobler  man?    How 
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can  one  longer  wonder  that  poetry  is  the  natural  language  of  the  childhood  of  men  and 
of  people,  and  the  delight  of  the  cultured  of  all  time  !  How  dead  to  the  purest  pleasures 
of  life  must  be  the  man  who  can  boast  that  he  never  reads  poetry ;  that  the  old  masters 
possess  no  charm  for  him  !  We  cannot  believe  that  his  tastes  are  natural,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Almighty  who  creates  no  useless  thing  has  placed  beneath  us  a  most  fair 
world,  and  above  us  the  deep  blue,  and  within  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  has  given 
to  man  the  capacity  to  appreciate  every  form  of  beauty.  Hut  we  must  cease  this  discur- 
sive style,  else  we  err  in  the  very  respect  for  which  others  have  heretofore  been  criticised  by 
this  department. 

A  writer  in  the  Nassau  Lit.  says,  "  One  of  the  most  disappointing  things  in  life  is  to 
discover  that  we  can  say  and  do  nothing  new."  This  fact  was  forcibly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  editor  when  a  few  days  since  he  was  looking  over  a  number  of  exchanges  of 
three  or  four  years  ago.  The  same  dogmatism,  the  same  superficiality,  the  same  unfair- 
ness, seem  always  to  have  characterized  college  criticism.  And  what  more  can  we  expect  ? 
Not  infrequently  the  would-be  critic  has  no  more  ability  in  this  respect  than  the  lad  who 
blacks  his  boots,  and  almost  invariably  is  inexperienced  and  forms  his  conclusions  hastily. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  found  gracing  the  exchange  department  of  almost 
any  Lit.  year  after  year.  One  month  the  editor  will  state  that  "  Yale  sends  a  weak  num- 
ber, while  Williams  gives  us  one  decidedly  above  the  average."  In  order  that  there  may 
be  a  due  balancing  and  every  one  receive  a  just  share  of  abuse,  the  very  next  month  Yale 
is  lauded  and  Williams  snubbed.  As  every  one  follows  the  custom  and  no  fault  is  found, 
of  course  this  is  all  proper  and  right.  If  no  one  felt  the  lash,  what  excuse  would  the  exchange 
department  have  for  existing  ?  These  sombre  reflections  have  so  affected  the  editor  that 
he  is  incapable  of  an  extended  criticism,  and  will  say  merely  that  the  exchanges  have  been 
read  with  more  or  less  thoroughness  and  with  varying  degrees  of  pleasure. 

However  a  new  face  has  appeared,  a  surprise  and  a  delight.  We  have  often  wondered 
if  the  great  University  of  Michigan,  beautiful  for  situation,  with  its  thousands  of  students, 
was  wholly  lacking  in  literary  spirit  and  ambition.  In  our  boyhood  days  we  early  learned, 
to  our  sometimes  discomfiture,  that  an  algebrarian  resided  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  this  has  been 
the  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  numerically  largest  university  in  America.  So  we 
gladly  hail  the  Inlander  as  an  earnest  of  closer  friendship.  The  first  issue  is  praiseworthy 
in  every  respect,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  institution.  It  is  declared  editorially  that 
its  columns  will  be  open  not  only  to  the  corpus  discipulorum,  but  also  to  the  alumni ;  and 
this  is  in  keeping  with  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  All  our  best  college  magazines  are 
strongly  supported  by  graduate  writers :  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  die  is  cast,  the 
standard  set,  and  it  must  be  maintained.  But  there  is  not  a  college  magazine  in  America 
which  can  hold  its  own  with  undergraduate  contributions  alone.  W7e  welcome  the  Inlander, 
and  wish  it  much  repute  and  a  long  life. 
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That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  ive  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor ;  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  more  alumni  in  Hanover  this  coming  Commencement 
than  have  been  back  since  the  centennial  of  the  college.  The  question  of  alumni  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Trustees  is,  of  course,  the  burning  question  at  present,  and  this 
is  what  makes  all  friends  of  the  college  want  to  be  on  the  ground  this  year,  when  it  must 
be  discussed  and  in  large  measure  settled  whether  it  shall  be  put  through  or  not.  Accom- 
modations are  being  rapidly  secured,  and  the  town  bids  fair  to  be  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  Lit.  will  print  in  its  next  number  letters  from  representative  alumni  of  various  centres 
and  associations.  They  will  be  full  of  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  matter. 
The  aim  has  been  to  get,  in  them,  so  far  as  possible,  an  epitome  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
alumni  on  this  question,  the  writers  not  having  been  chosen  because  they  favor  one  side 
or  the  other. 

'41,  '45  D.  M.  C.  Jesse  Parker  Bancroft,  of  Concord,  died  on  April  30  of  uremia,  with 
which  he  was  stricken  about  a  year  ago  while  presiding  at  a  meeting  in  Boston.  Jesse 
Parker  Bancroft,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Betsey  Parker  Bancroft,  was  born  in  Gardner,  Mass., 
April  17,  181 5.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Andover,  Mass.  He  studied  medicine  with  the 
late  Professor  Peaslee,  of  New  York,  graduating  ftom  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1845. 
During  the  period  prior  to  his  medical  graduation  he  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
Brunswick  Medical  College.  After  graduating  from  the  medical  college,  he  was  assistant 
teacher  in  Pinkerton  academy  at  Derry  for  nearly  a  year.  In  1845  ne  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  developing  a 
large  general  and  consultation  practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  in 
1853.  In  1857  he  was  called  by  the  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  and  treasurer  of  that  institution,  and  on  July  15th  of  that 
year  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  place.  He  remained  superintendent  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  resigned  the  office,  retaining  that  of  treasurer  until  1890.  His  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  institution,  as  superintendent,  was  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  office  and  among  the  longest  in  the  country. 

He  was  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  for  three  years  in  Dartmouth  Medical  College, 
and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  N.  E.  Psychological  Society.  He  was  for  nine 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  Concord.  During  the  year  1875,  •^>r-  Ban- 
croft spent  much  time  in  visiting  foreign  institutions  for  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
Much  that  he  saw  during  this  trip  confirmed  the  ideas  his  long  experience  had  given  him. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  devoted  himself  with  renewed  vigor  to  improved  methods  in  the 
care  of  the  insane,  and  particularly  to  the  modification  of  asylum  architecture.     In  the  later 
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years  of  his  professional  life  his  work  in  this  direction,  both  in  the  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  particularly  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  remodelling  of  old 
wings  at  the  New  Hampshire  asylum,  has  given  him  a  national  reputation  among  special- 
ists on  insanity.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife,  one  son,  Charles  P.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  and  one' daughter. 

'47.  Hon.  C.  C.  Colby,  of  Stanstead,  Que.,  will  spend  the  summer  travelling  in  Europe 
with  his  family. 

'52,  '57  D.  M.  C.  Prof.  C.  P.  Frost,  M.  D.,  made  the  address  at  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Con- 
cord. 

'54.     Hon.  W.  W.  Bailey  is  journeying  through  the  West. 

'55.  Ju*dge  W.  S.  Ladd,  one  of  Dartmouth's  most  distinguished  alumni,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  April  12.  William  Spencer  Ladd,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Hiram  and  Aurelia  (Palmer) 
Ladd,  was  born  in  Dalton,  September  5,  1830.  On  both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  he 
descends  from  families  of  position  in  New  England  from  early  colonial  days. 

Judge  Ladd  passed  his  early  life  in  Dalton,  and  after  preliminary  education  at  district 
and  high  schools  and  the  N.  H.  Conference  Seminary  at  Sanbornton  Bridge,  entered  the 
class  of  1855  at  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  was  duly  graduated.  He  had  made  his  way 
through  college  principally  by  teaching,  and  after  graduation  taught  one  year  in  South 
Danvers,  Mass.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Abbott,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  as  a 
student  of  law,  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  mother  called  him  back  to  Dalton 
in  1858.  Entering  the  office  of  Burns  &  Fletcher,  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  the 
teachings  of  these  able  counsellors,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Lancaster  in  1859. 

Colebrook  offered  a  good  field,  and  Mr.  Ladd  at  once  opened  an  office  there,  and  soon 
acquired  a  busy  and  profitable  practice.    This  rapidly  outgrew  the  limits  of  the  "  Northern 
district,"  and  in  1867  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Ossian  Ray. 
The  firm  won  a  high  reputation,  and  continued  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  Mr.  Ladd  was 
unexpectedly  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.     As  he  was  the  first  Demo- 
crat  appointed  to  this  position  by  a  Republican  governor,  the  honor  conferred  was  all  the 
more  significant  and  complimentary.     Judge  Ladd  remained  on  the  bench  of  this  court 
until  1874,  when  it  was  legislated  out  of  existence,  and  he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
second  place  on  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  which  he  held  until  1876,  when  the 
Republicans  came  into  power  and  abolished  the  court.     In  1877  he  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Everett  Fletcher,  which  existed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     In  this  later  prac- 
tice in  state  and  national  courts,  many  cases  of  great  importance  have  been  successfully 
entrusted  to   him,  and   he  has  been  referee  in  numerous  cases  of  magnitude.     He  was 
regarded  as  authority  in  all  matters  of  railroad  law,  excelling  as  a  business  counsellor,  and 
was  an  extremely  busy  man.     He  possessed  that  rare  combination  of  natures  almost  essen- 
tially opposite,  strong  logical   reason  and    quick   sensibilities,  and    he  seized   accurately 
upon  the  salient  points  of  an  involved  controversy,  and  by  an  inward  debate  cleared  away 
the  immaterial  and  confusing,  and  brought  to  the  service  of  his  client  careful  preparation, 
learned  research,  accurate  application  of  law,  and  good  "  fighting  "  qualities.     Dartmouth 
college  recognized  this,  and  made  him  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1887.     He  was  appointed  report- 
er of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883. 

Placed  upon  the  bench  when  but  forty  years  old,  Judge  Ladd  immediately  gave  evidence 
of  his   fitness   for  the  position.     His  first  opinion   defined  the  status  of  insanity  in  New 
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Hampshire  law,  and  attracted  attention  from  American  and  English  jurists  and  writers 
upon  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  a  high  profes- 
sional morality,  and  preserved  his  ermine  unsullied.  Every  case  presented  to  his  court 
was  carefully  weighed  with  judgment  singularly  dispassionate,  and  decided  on  its  merits  in 
law,  and  few  exceptions  to  his  rulings  were  sustained.  It  was  through  his  opinions  and  as 
a  jurist  that  Judge  Ladd  was  best  known  outside  the  state.  In  their  breadth,  scope  of 
argument,  clearness  of  statement,  and  elegance  of  diction,  they  rank  among  the  ablest. 
Judge  Barrett  of  Vermont  once  said  that  it  was  a  pity  Judge  Ladd  had  not  been  re- 
appointed, as  the  lawyers  of  the  country  had  come  to  look  for  his  decisions  as  they  did  for 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Shepley.     "  They  were  luminous  with  good  sense." 

Judge  Ladd  married,  July  5,  i860,  Almira  B.,  daughter  of  Hiram  A.  and  Persis  (Hunk- 
ing)  Fletcher,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Judge  Everett.  Their  surviving  children  are 
Fletcher,  William  P.,  and  Mary  E.  Judge  Ladd's  early  youth  was  passed  in  a  home 
atmosphere  which  stimulated  his  desire  for  learning,  and  he  has  ever  been  a  diligent  stu- 
dent. He  was  intellectual,  cultured,  and  well  read,  loved  a  good  and  a  rare  book,  had  a 
valuable  private  library,  and  was  a  discriminating  critic  in  literature,  music,  and  art.  He 
was  liberal  to  all  worthy  objects,  an  Episcopalian  in  religion,  a  courteous  gentleman  and 
enjoyable  companion,  while  in  the  circle  of  his  charming  home  he  was  the  soul  of  kindness. 
He  was  a  valued  member  of  North  Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  North  Star  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M.,  and  of  North  Star  Consistory,  A.  A.  S.  R.,  320. 

'59  C.  S.  S.  J.  M.  Bancroft's  address  is  51  Cedar  street,  New  York.  He  is  associated 
with  C.  A.  Barlow  in  the  insurance  surveys  business. 

'64.  Rev.  B.  H.  Weston,  late  of  Westvale,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Dunstable,  Mass. 

'65.  Rev.  A.  E.  White  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Universalist  church  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  church  has  reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  White  will  take  a  much  needed  rest  before  reassuming  pastoral  duties. 

'69  C.  S.  S.     Charles  E.  Merrill  is  president  of  the  Critic  Publishing  Company. 

'75.  Rev.  J.  R.  Flint  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  churches  at  Orford  and 
Orfordville. 

'79.  Thomas  W.  Proctor,  first  assistant  district  attorney  in  Boston,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  city  solicitor  at  a  salary  of  $3,500. 

'84.  A.  W.  Jenks  has  been  elected  executive  of  the  Mission  Society  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary. 

'86.  Hanson  has  received  an  appointment  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'86  C.  S.  S.  William  E.  Chaffin  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
towns  of  Chatham  and  Dennis,  Mass. 

'87.     Chamberlain  was  married  April  21. 

'88.  F.  L.  Keay  is  playing  ball  on  the  Portland  team  in  the  New  England  League. 

'88.  The  bank  at  Cardiff,  Tenn.,  of  which  L.  C.  White,  Jr.,  has  been  cashier,  has  closed, 
and  he  is  now  at  home  at  Windsor,  Vt. 
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'88.  Pattee  has  an  able  and  very  helpful  essay,  "  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,"  in 
the  Library  of  Edncatio7i  for  March.     He  treats  the  subject  under  the  following  headings : 

Chap.    1.  The  Importance  of  Acquiring  Early  a  Correct  Literary  Taste. 

Chap.    2.  The  Prevailing  Methods. 

Chap.    3.  The  Methods  Criticised. 

Chap.    4.  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy. 

Chap.    5.  The  Course  of  Study  Criticised. 

Chap.    6.  Lessons  from  the  Ideal  Course. 

Chap.    7.  The  General  Exercises. 

Chap.    8.  Literature  in  Connection  with  other  Studies. 

Chap.    9.  Literature  in  the  High  School. 

Chap.  10.  An  Ideal  High  School  Course. 

Chap.  11.  Study  of  American  Literature. 

Chap.  12.  A  Week's  Work. 

Chap.  13.  A  Specimen  Lesson. 

Chap.  14.  Training  the  Pupil's  Pen. 

Chap.  15.  The  Reading  Circle. 

Chap.  16.  The  Results. 

Chap.  17.  Objections  Answered. 

'88.  The  class  of  '88  will  hold  its  first  reunion  this  Commencement.  It  is  expected 
that  a  large  representation  will  be  present,  as  over  fifty  live  in  New  England  and  vicinity. 
The  banquet  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Wheelock.  Those  who  expect  to  be 
present  are  requested  to  send  their  names  immediately  to  the  secretary,  William  Byron 
Forbush,  41  E.  69th  street,  New  York  city.  Any  who  wish  the  secretary  to  secure  accom- 
modations for  themselves  and  families  should  say  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  and  how 
long  they  intend  to  remain. 

'89.  I.  E.  Sanborn  is  manager  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union. 

'89.  Hitchcock  will  probably  remain  in  the  banking  business  in  New  York  another 
year. 

'89.  F.  J.  Hazen  has  gone  West  on  a  business  trip,  and  will  quite  likely  locate  there 
permanently. 

'90.     Gerould  and  Hull  will  not  go  abroad  to  study  until  next  year. 

'90.  Morgan  spent  several  days  in  Hanover  recently,  his  term  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School  having  closed. 

'90.  Reed  expects  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  in  the  fall.  He  is  now  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

'90  C.  S.  S.     Tyler  is  in  the  Columbian  Law  School. 

'90.  Hilton  has  had  large  success  in  his  work  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  will  receive  promo- 
tion the  coming  year. 
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March  29. — '93  elects  officers:  President,  W.  C.  Phelps,  N.  H. ;  vice-president,  H.  N. 
Dascomb,  Vt;  secretary,  C.  W.  McKay,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Russell,  N.  H. ;  executive 
committee,  H.  N.  Dascomb,  C.  W.  McKay. 

The  complete  list  of  editors  elected  to  the  '92  Dartmouth  board  is  as  follows :  J.  S. 
Brown,  N.  H.,  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa;  A.  D.  Salinger,  N.  H.,  Psi  Upsilon;  G.  B.  Coon, 
Vt.,  Alpha  Delta  Phi;  W.  G.  Stoughton,  Vt,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon ;  E.  C.  Potter,  Mass., 
Theta  Delta  Chi;  C.  H.  Gould,  Minn.,  Phi  Delta  Theta;  F.  L.  Berry,  N.  H.,  Ouden ;  F.  S. 
Ward,  N.  H.,  Beta  Theta  Pi ;  E.  B.  McDuffee,  Vt.,  Phi  Zeta  Mu.  W.  G.  Stoughton  is 
to  be  managing  editor,  and  A.  D.  Salinger  business  manager. 

The  '94  B.  B.  team  is  organized  as  follows:  F.  L.  Smalley,  N.  H.,  P.;  O.  C.  Harris, 
R.  I.,  C;  A.  M.  Lyon,  Vt.,  1st  B. ;  D.  Colby,  N.  H.,  2d  B. ;  J.  Morse,  N.  H.,  3d  B.;  F.  D. 


Storrs  &  Weston. 
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IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Custom  Work  by  trie   DOVER  CLOTHING  CO.  at  trie 

LOWEST     PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  Sporting  (joodg  at  Bottom  ppiceg. 

Agents  for  Wright  &  Ditson,  and  Sonant's  Stsam  Laundry  of  SouGord. 
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Field,  Neb.,  R.  F. ;  W.  S.  Goss,  Vt,  C.  F. ;  B.  A.  Smalley,  N.  H.,  L.  F.;  C.  D.  Barrows, 
Cal.,  S.  S.     A.  E.  Norris,  Mass.,  manager. 

During  the  vacation  trip,  the  Glee  Club  performed  as  follows:  April  2,  at  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  April  3,  at  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  April  4,  Bradford,  Mass. ;  April  6,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ;  April  7,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

In  the  vacation  ball  trip,  the  following  games  were  played :  New  Havens  vs.  Dartmouth, 
at  New  Haven,  April  2.     Score  :  6-3. 


All-the-Year-roinft  Music  Boots. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  for  lists  of 
line  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J.  C. 
Hatnes  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  Boston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COLLECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  19  Operas.  Price,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

I0UNG   PLATER'S    POPULAR    COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.    Price,  5 1.00. 

SARBATH-DAY  MUSIC.  For  Piano.  38  beautiful 
Melodies,  finely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 

Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Everest's  ALBUM  OF 
SONGS.  12  first-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 
Price,  $1.00. 

COLLEGE  SONGS.  New,  enlarged  edition.  82 
jolly  Songs.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 

OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.  For  the  Piano.  100  of 
them  Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 
50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses. Sacred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.    $1.00. 

Any  Rook  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OLIYER  DITSON  GOMPMY,  Boston. 


Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  ft  r  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  Cold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BEANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEEANON,  n.  h. 

(By  C.   A.   WILLIAMSON. 


pirst  <$la55  liu<^ry 


PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,   ELECTRIC  BELLS. 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  RAND, 


-DEALER  IN— 


Uiid^'.IUHtli 


C^offir^s   and  (^asK^. 

SPEIUG-     BEDS, 

CORNICE    POLES,    DRAPERY    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


5^ii rn >t-u re  ^epair-eoi  and  ^n^is^e^. 


All  kinds  of  Job  WORK  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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University  of  Perm.  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Philadelphia.  April  3.     Score :  9-6. 

Johns  Hopkins  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Baltimore,  April  6.     Score  :  7-6. 

Columbia  Athletic  Team  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Washington,  April  7.     Score:  5—1 1. 

University  of  Virginia  vs.  Dartmouth,  at  Charlottesville,  April  8.  Score  :  18-4.  Ditto, 
April  9.     Score  :  5-0. 

April  10. — Prof.  J.  J.  Hayes,  of  Harvard,  gives  a  reading  from  Shakespeare  in  the  Lect- 
ure Course. 

April  12. — Mission  services  begun  in  the  Episcopal  church,  Rev.  Father  Huntington 
officiating. 

April  13. — '91  elects  class  officers  :  President,  J.  F.  Allison,  N.  H.;  vice-president,  R.  L. 
Doring,  Me. ;  secretary,  E.  W.  Tewksbury,  Vt. ;  treasurer,  F.  P.  Fish,  Vt. 

April  15. — Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speakers:  F.  E.  Rovve,  Mass.,  and  D.  L.  Smith,  N.  H. 

Athletic  Association  meets,  and  assesses  a  $2  tax  to  meet  spring  expenses. 

'92  elects  class  officers  :  President,  A.  B.  Ilsley,  Me.;  vice-president,  J.  S.  Brown,  N.  H. ; 
secretary,  W.  B.  Earl,  Mass. ;  treasurer,  F.  I.  Weston,  Mass. ;  executive  committee,  W.  V. 
McDuffee,  Vt,  F.  W.  Lakeman,  N.  H.,  W.  G.  Brigham,  Mass. 

'94  elects  class  officers.  President,  W.  M.  Ames,  N.  H.;  vice-president,  A.  C.  Crocker, 
Mass. ;  secretary,  M.  S.  Sherman,  N.  H. ;  treasurer,  E.  H.  Safford,  Me. 
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JOB  PRINTING 


of  all  kinds  done  to  order 


-A.T       SHORT       NOTICE. 


P.  H.  WHITCOMB, 


Proprietor. 


QJJALLED-*3- 
IN  DESIGN  CONSTRUCTION  FINISH 

llM/STRATED    CATAL9GVE    FREE  <*5*- 


Jp9  Street. 
Sosfon. 
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THE     CHRONICLE. 

April  18. — B.  B.  game  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.     Varsity  vs.  Reserves.     Score :  8-0. 

April  20.— Justin  H.  Smith,  of  Boston,  lectures  in  the  Lit.  Course. 

April  21  and  22. — Examinations  and  graduation  in  Thayer  School. 

April  21.— Prize  speaking  in  the  Agricultural  College.  In  speaking,  1st  prize,  C.  P. 
Brown,  N.  H. ;  2d  prize,  E.  P.  Stone,  N.  H. ;  3d  prize,  A.  B.  Hough,  N.  H.  In  reading, 
1st  prize,  O.  M.  James,  N.  H. ;  2d  prize,  C.  E.  Hewitt,  N.  H. 

April  22.— Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speakers :  I.  A.  Hazen,  Vt,  and  W.  O.  Smith,  Vt. 

B.  B.  game  at  Cambridge.     Harvard  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score  :  10-0. 

April  23. — Ditto.     Score  :  5-1. 

April  24. — B.  B.  game  at  Providence.     Brown  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score  :  14-7. 

April  25. — B.  B.  game  at  Manchester,  N.  H.     Manchesters  vs.  Dartmouth.     Score:  8-1. 

Mr.  Kearney,  of  Boston,  begins  training  the  athletic  team. 

April  26. — Bishop  Niles  holds  services  in  St.  Thomas's  church. 

April  29. — Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speaker,  G.  C.  Barton,  N.  H. 

May  2. — Hon.  Geo.  Fred.  Williams  lectures  in  the  Lit.  Course. 


CONNECTICUT 

MUTUAL  LIFE. 


FORTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


Assets,  , 
Surplus, 


$60,000,000 
6,000,000 


PAYS  $10,000  DAILY. 

For  absolute  protection,  at  the  lowest 

possible  cost,  this  Company  has  no  equal. 


Cash  and  paid-up  values 
GUARANTEED  IN    POLICY. 

No  misleading  estimates. 


C.  E.  Staniels,  Dist.  Supt, 

CONCORD. 

H.  S.  HOLTON  '91,  Agt. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN 
THE  TRAVELLERS'. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIETY. 

E.  D.  MANN,  Proprietor 

Published  (New  York)  Every  Thursday. 


"Between  the   lines  of  raillery  and   cynicism  to 
read  great  lessons  of  life,  morality  and  hope." 


The  newsiest,  brightest,  wittiest,  wisest,  clever- 
est, most  original,  and  most  entertaining  paper 
ever  published. 

A  complete  and  perfect  journal  for  cultivated 
men  and  wouien,  being  a  topical  and  out- 
spoken critic  and  chronicle  of  the  events,  doings, 
interests,  and  tastes  of  the  fashionable  world.  It 
is  always  up  to  date,  and  carries  with  it  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  metropolis. 

In  purity  and  power  of  literary  style  it  has 
no  equal  on  this  continent. 

A  veritable  symposium  of  well-bred  satire ; 
deftness  and  daintiness  of  touch;  strength,  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  thought;  refined 
humor;  caustic  comment;  piquancy  of  jest, 
short  stories ;  musical,  dramatic  literary  and 
art  criticism,  and  topical  sketches. 

The  fame  of  its  JKiiiaiiciial  Department, 
as  the  most  reliable  authority  on  financial  sub- 
jects, investments  and   speculation,  is  world-wide. 

Its  interest  is  by  no  means  local;  being  the  rec- 
ognized journal  of  American  society, 
it  is  equally  entertaining  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

For  sale  each  week  by  all  first-class  newsdealers 
in  America  and  Europe.  Every  newsdealer  will 
keep  and  supply  it  if  requested.  Newsdealers 
supplied  by  the  American  News  Co  ,  39  Chambers 
Street,  New  York  and  by  all  other  news  companies. 

Regular  subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct 
to  office  of  publication,  or  through  any  newsdealer 
or  subscription  agency:  One  year  $4.00;  six  months, 
$2.50;  three  months.  $1.30.    Samples  free. 

Address     TOWN  TOPICS, 
21  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


BOOK  m  JOB  PRINTING. 


THE  LAEGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  PEINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

NOETH  OF  BOSTON. 

Railroad  Square,  corner  Depot  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

ED  W ABB  A.  JENKS,  Manager. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Glocks 

JJ  ■■"-" 

GOLD  AND  FOHNrAIN  PENS, 

(^UTLGRY,  BASE-BALL    ADD   TEDDIS   $UPPL16$, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


//////////////////////////////////////«//////////////////////////////////«/. 


FINS  WATCHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


7//////////W////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////J 
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We  are  Special  Agents  for 

a-.  S-F^-H.XDinsrc3-  &  brothers, 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


Awmmm 


SINCLAIR  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 


joSK  #.  moI^ii^  &  do., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 


MARK'S  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  (Present. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  and  Miscella- 
neous Books,  Stationery,  Foun- 
tain, Stylographic,  and 
Gold  Pens. 

The  Swan,  the  only  perfect  fountain  pen  in  the 
world. 

Domestic  and  Imported  Cigars  always  on  hand. 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  Hanover. 


^Abraham  §i 

•2 5  •■27-29  Court. St.# 


CLASS  PIPES, 

MONO  GRAMS, 

or  anything  in 

MEERggMAUM  WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 

(Repairing  ntatly  bone. 


A.    NEW    BOOKBINDERY 

IN  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

One  of  the  Largest  and  Best  in  New  England.     All  New  and  Modern 

Machinery.     Every  style  of  Binding,  from  Full  Turkey 

Morocco,  Gilt  Edge,  to  the  Cheapest. 

Also,  Paper  Ruling,  Numbering,  Perforating ;  in  fact,  Every  Kind  of 

Work  usually  done  in  a  Bindery. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  RAILROAD   SQUARE. 

EDWARD  A.  JENKS,  Manager. 


A.  SHUMAH  k  CO., 

fl^E/tNDJWEBIUJVI  SbOTJ-H^G,, 

READY-MADE  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  the  Newest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adapted  to  Young   Gentlemen's   Wear. 

COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SARGENT'S  HOTEL, 


WEST    XiEB^-XsTOlSr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Go  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  for 

CHOICE  FRUITS  &  CANDIES, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO,  GROCERIES, 

ICE  CREAM  &  TEMPERANCE 

DRINKS. 


Best  Water    White  Kerosene  Oil. 
SLOP  JARS  AND  OIL  CANS. 


No.  i  Currier    Block. 

HASKELL'S  LIVERY  STABLE. 

ISTe:^x7'     Horses     and 
Carriages, 


Good  and    Reliable    Teams    at   Short 
Notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 


SILLIjlfi®  J£J.LL. 


Hew  Rooms  Newly  Furnished.- 


jfh'oiee  flfigara 


AND 


TOBJ^OCO 


HEN8Y  E.  SANBORN,  Proprietor. 

BROWN  BROTHERS, 


-DEALERS    IN- 


Hardware,  Furnaces,  &  Kanges. 


Agricultural    Implements,    Stoves,    Tin 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
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THIS  SPAQE  RESERVED  FOR 


W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.     P.    COLBY, 

Practical  Book-Binder. 


(Marine*,  {ptncbxcats,  £oton  anb  $<xm\ty  &\$>xat\t0 

RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
OPPOSITE     CEOWLET    CIiTTB. 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLSSS  WORKMANSHIP. 

SATISFACTION  GUARS NTEED. 

0 

S.    HUH.    JBOJLttJD-VFJLlZ: 

popLiIar3  aod  Commodious  "Hair3  Ppe^ir^  f^pom^ 

No.  2,  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Sham- 
pooing, and  Children's  Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to.  Loca- 
tion central  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S-  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin, 
removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
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